WAR IS EXPENSIVE 
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“RELIGION may be all right, but you 
can’t prove it.” 

The boy who said that in school was 
quoting something he heard his father 
say. I knew his family quite well, and 
was aware how scornful that father is 
about “unscientific” faith. 

“Now, take that problem on the 
board,” the boy went on. “You can 
prove whether that formula is right or 
wrong.” He was quite sure of himself. 

“Do you love your parents?” I asked. 
All the children looked at me with 
amazed expressions. 

“Why, certainly. That’s the foolish 
question,” the boy said. 

“Not so foolish. Now tell me, do your 
parents love you?” 


“Why of course,’ was the answer in 


a somewhat irritated voice. 

“Then tell me this: How do you know 
you love your parents, and that they 
love you?” 

“Well, 


I just know it’s true. I can 
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feel it,” he replied. ‘ 

“But you can’t weigh love. You can’ 
get so many pounds of love, or say lov 
is round or square. There are no scien. 
tific tests. Yet love is as real as any- 
thing in the world. : 

“There is something greater thal 
science,’ I went on. “What would th 
world be like without love, goodness 
kindness, mercy, truth?” { 

“Abe mond be an awful place,” the bo} 
answered thoughtfully. 

“Certainly,” I agreed. “Science deal 
with physical things. Our religion deal 
with things of the spirit. You cat 
weigh and measure physical things, an¢ 
be easily convinced they are real 
Things of the spirit as equally real— 
perhaps far more so—but they ar 
judged by different standards from 
those of science. Doesn’t that seem 
reasonable?” ; 

“Well, yes, I guess it does... .” 

W. R. SrEcaRT 


' 


the Rev. Edward 3 Horn, OD. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


No mass revival in Japan 

The Japanese people are undoubtedly 
interested in Christianity and what it 
can do for their country, but there is no 
revival sweeping the land as has been 
elaimed in recent reports, says Religious 
News Service. 

Sixteen months after surrender the 
Protestant churches are still absorbed 
in problems of scattered congregations, 
lack of places to meet, insufficient pas- 
toral support, frozen funds, and espe- 
cially, at present, difficult transporta- 
tion conditions. Congestion is so great 
that a regular speaking and touring 
schedule is impractical. 

Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa’s meetings do 
not appear to be attracting much notice 
beyond the group directly interested in 
promoting them. Kagawa is still the 
greatest drawing card for mass evan- 
gelism. He is giving his full time to the 
three-year evangelistic campaign spon- 
sored by the United Church of Christ 
in Japan with the slogan “Three Mil- 
lion Souls for Christ.” 

However, the “twenty thousand con- 
verts” claimed for the past six months 
are not baptized Christians, but those 
who signed cards at meetings stating 
their intention or desire to learn more 
about Christianity, or perhaps their in- 
tention to become Christians. The num- 
ber who actually join the church is said 
to be only a fraction of card signers. 

Pastors, with depleted physical 
energy which inevitably affects their 
spiritual vitality, are straining to get 
their churches on a sound basis. There 
are a number of local speakers who 
are quietly helping them to bring the 
church back to a higher level. But no 
mass movement or even spectacular 
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growth has yet appeared. 

Late in December U.S. Army author=7 
ities in Japan loosened up the terms on 
which missionaries are allowed to come 
from America. Still required is a gua 
antee that lodgings are available for 
missionaries, and that they can provide 
their own food and clothing. A ton 
supplies per year may be shipped from 
the U.S. on behalf of any missionary. ~ 


Answers Japanese Church 

From New York headquarters of the 
ULC Board of Foreign Missions en- 
couragement was given Lutherans who 
have decided to reorganize their church 
in Japan (see page 12). “We rejoice inj} 
the fact that the convention of the dele=) 
gates of our Church in Japan have 
voted unanimously to re-establish the} 
Lutheran Church,” said the Foreign: 
Board at its meeting on Feb. 4. 

“We await with interest fuller elabo 


within the Kyodan,”’ the Foreign Boare 
statement continued. 

“Send us full information regarding!} 
the following: 1) Details of the plan for 
re-establishment of the Lutheran 
Church. ;2) Details of the plan for re- 
establishing our Seminary. 3) Detai 
of immediate needs for more mission 
aries, including number, qualifications;) 
and nature of their work. 4) Financial 
needs for budget and rehabilitation. 

From Dr. L. S. G. Miller, ULC misa¥h 
sionary in Japan, came this explanation 
of the Lutheran decision about the} 
United Church (Kyodan). “Our men | 
do not want to withdraw from the} 
Kyodan if it is at all possible to work 
out a plan of co-operation on the basis 
that we are permitted to carry on as a 
Lutheran church. 


The Luthera 


“That will be the problem, for the 
aders of the Kyodan emphasize the 
yint of one united church and don’t 
em much interested in anything else. 
_.A federation is what we want, and 
e will continue to try to secure such 
1 understanding.” 


‘ant tax exemption 
When a church buys a pipe organ, it 
ouldn’t have to pay an excise tax, 
id the ULC California Synod at its 
nvention this month. It was decided 
ask the US Congress to repeal that 
x. 
In December St. Paul’s Lutheran 
aurch of Richmondville, N. Y., got a 
ll for having its organ rebuilt. Very 
tle new material was used in the re- 
nstruction. Government tax on the 
oject was $172.70. The pastor, Walter 
Bielitz, appealed to the collector of 
iternal revenue in Syracuse. Nothing 
uld be done to lift the 10 per cent tax 
musical instruments, said the tax 
llector. 


“If you believe that churches should 
be exempt from the payment of the 
manufacturers’ excise taxes, your sug- 
gestions should be passed on to your 
local congressmen,” said the collector. 

Argument offered by Pastor Bielitz 
was that “an organ is a normal part of 
any church’s equipment and is not used 
to make money such as a juke box is 
used.” 

Another tax that ought to come off, 
according to people in Arkansas, is the 
one on motor buses used to take people 
to church. Free license plates would 
be provided for church buses accord- 
ing to a bill passed by the state legisla- 
ture and sent to the governor for his 
signature. 


Wrong kind of brotherhood 

This is the week when there should 
be special emphasis on friendship 
among various religious groups, sug- 
gests the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Inter-faith experiences, 
such as taking a Protestant Sunday 


ISES to take children and adults to church are becoming increasingly common. This one, from 


olus army stock, covers a 10-mile route for Bethel Baptist Church in Chicago. 
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school class to visit a synagogue, are 
recommended. 

The idea of brotherhood is fine, says 
the Roman Catholic periodical, Amer- 
ica. “Few causes to which we can de- 
vote ourselves in the interests of our 
country are more worthy than that of 
the cultivation of friendly relations and 
a spirit of co-operation among all ele- 
ments in the community.” 

But if “inept and confused methods” 
are employed, says America, they do 
more harm than good. “It is not a con- 
tribution to friendly relations between 
Catholics and non-Catholics to insist 
upon ‘joint celebration’ of festivals 
which express the deepest mysteries of 
our Faith.... 

“For some of those who are not of 
our faith, it is a little difficult to un- 
derstand why Catholics object, for in- 
stance, to programs which would in- 
volve their visiting non-Catholic places 
of worship as part of their cultural 
training. To such it should be carefully 
explained that our objection to such a 
program is not founded upon any ani- 
mosity or ill-will, but is simply the 
logical consequences of the teachings of 
our Faith itself. To expect our children 
to act otherwise is to ask them to be 
untrue to their own religious prin- 
ciples.” 


Stay away 

Warning was given in December to 
Roman Catholics of England and Wales 
that they should stay away from non- 
Catholic religious services, such as 
those held in connection with civic cele- 
brations. Catholic mayors, councillors, 
and others were criticized for attending 
joint services. 

The bishops of the British hierarchy 
said the civic officials should “be en- 
couraged to attend mass or services in 
their own church, and only be present 
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at the non-religious part of public 
functions.” 


Trouble about Bibles 

Going a step beyond placing Bible: 
in hotel rooms, the Gideons, nationa 
businessmen’s organization, have beer 
trying to distribute 4,000,000 New Tes- 
taments to school children. 

In January the Gideons gave away 
their 2,500,000th Bible, putting it in 
Memphis, Tenn., hotel. They have giver 
10,500,000 New Testaments. 

But in Davenport, Iowa, they ran intc 
trouble. Rabbi Abram Goodmar 
blocked their move to present New 
Testaments in the public schools. “The 
distribution of sectarian literature vio- 
lates the historic separation betweer 
church and state,’ he declared. The 
school board agreed with the rabbi, anc 
stopped the distribution. The same 
thing had happened in Kansas City last 
summer. In Berlin, Conn., the schoo. 
authorities acted similarly, saying it “is 
anxious to avoid any favoritism towarc 
any religious group.” 


Balanced budget for missions 

The ULC Board of Foreign Missions 
came within six dollars of balancing its 
1947 budget when estimated expenses 
in six countries were totaled at a meet- 
ing on Feb. 5. 

A special appropriation from the 
ULC treasury (see THe LUTHERAN, Jan 
22), plus a heavy draft on reserve fund 
accumulated during the war period 
were sufficient to insure $691,430 of the 
1947 operating expenses. Largest ex- 
penditure on the budget was $284,49% 
earmarked for India. There the Unitec 
Lutheran mission has gathered a bap- 
tized membership of 206,757. The In- 
dian mission, now organized as a self- 
governing church, operates first-rate 
schools and hospitals as well as parish 


The Lutheraw 


Didn't get far 

The Rey. Ensworth Reisner, Methodist pastor 
in Milwaukee, wanted to get the Allis-Chal- 
mers strike settled. Bogged down completely in 
its 269th day, he invited union leaders—Walter 
P. Reuther, R. J. Thomas—and company of- 
ficial-—E. F, Ohrman, John L. Waddleton—to 
meet in his parsonage. 

“My conscience compelled me to intervene,” 
said Pastor Reisner. "A church's influence should 
be placed where it will bring peace and good 
will in vital places of industrial strife." 

The parsonage conference was held but the 
strike wasn't settled. 


ninistry in hundreds of villages. 

Africa would get $83,980 from the 
1947 budget. Lutheran mission work 
here is being pushed steadily into the 
nterior areas of Liberia. 

Mission budgets were hard to figure 
is 1947 got underway. In some coun- 
ries, especially China, fantastic infla- 
ion tossed around the value of the 
American dollar like snowflakes in a 
trong wind. 
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Special gifts 

Encouraging to makers of mission 
budgets was the speed with which ULC 
congregations have been “adopting” 
missionaries and congregations abroad. 
Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis, was 
going to pay $1,500 a year for the salary 
of Missionary Douglas Erickson in 
China. First Church, Warren, Pa., 
promised $1,500 for payment of a mis- 
sionary’s salary. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Mauney of Kings 
Mountain, N. C., would give $1,500 a 
year. Bethel Church, Philadelphia, and 
Augsburg Church, Winston-Salem, 
were signing up to support mission- 
aries. These were all recent promises. 

Scores of congregations were under- 
writing “parishes abroad,” at $50 and 
up. All in all, $111,000 had been prom- 
ised for 1947 in special gifts. 


More missionaries 

With doors open almost everywhere 
for new mission effort, the ULC Board 
of Foreign Missions on Feb. 4 signed up 
a half-dozen new missionaries for over- 
seas assignments. Harold G. Deal of 
Hickory, N. C., would complete a year 
of language study and then start for 
Japan. The Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
Phillips of Salisbury, N. C., would do 
the same. 

Four young women, Mildred Ernst, 
Dorothy Petersen, Mary Wood, Betty 
Schaeffer (see THs LuTuErRAN, Feb. 12), 
were approved for foreign service on 
recommendation from the ULC Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society. 

There was also a job for a good me- 
chanic. Erhard K. Weiss, machinist, 
who had been a U.S. Air Force me- 
chanic, would be sent to Liberia, Africa, 
as a builder. 

Besides the new recruits, a number 
of the veteran missionaries, becalmed 
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in America during the war years, were 
ready to start out again. 

To Liberia by plane on the night of 
Feb. 5 went Miss Ethel S. Emerick, 
missionary on furlough, and the Rev. 
and Mrs. R. D. Homrighausen, new per- 
sonnel. Miss Amelia L. Brosius would 
go back to hospital work in India by 
mid-February. 


New secretary for Pension Board 

Dr, Thomas L. Cline will become a 
secretary of the ULC Board of Pensions 
on June 15. His assignment will be to 
promote the contributory pension plan. 

For 25 years Dr. Cline has been a 
member of the Gettysburg College fac- 
ulty, and is now head of the English 
department. He is a graduate of Roa- 
noke College, and taught at Midland 
College, Grove City College, and the 
University of Virginia before going to 
Gettysburg. 


Benevolence breaks records 

Three synods got into the 100 per 
cent class in payment of ULC benev- 
olence apportionment in 1946, along 
with 10 other synods which had reached 
that rank in 1945. The new arrivals are: 
Kentucky-Tennessee, Michigan, 
North Carolina. 

Total ULC apportionment paid for 
1946 was $2,153,056—86.12 per cent of 
the goal. This is the largest total in 
ULC history. In addition, $2,966,527 for 
Lutheran World Action had reached 
the ULC treasury through Jan. 31, 
practically all of it collected in 1946. 


and 


Other benevolence contributions of 


ULC congregations probably comprised 
a further $2,000,000, bringing the total 
to $7,000,000. Local expenses of 4,058 
ULC congregations in 1946 were prob- 
ably not much under $23,000,000. 

Two of the ULC synods had given 


vania Synod and the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. None of the 32 United 
Lutheran synods had previously reach 
this figure. 


100 per cent Per cent Per cent 
or more Amount 1946 1945 
Rocky Mountain ........ $ 8,061.00 116.47 105.65) 
Pacificitencmvonet tae 9,414.00 111.88 127.34 
Georgia-Alabama _.... 11,677.49 111.42 111.6é 
West Virginia... 12,230.76 110.31 105.66 
Central Penna. ... 406,972.88 107.94 101.48 
Northwest. ........ 134,209.08 107.16 100.0 
California. i... 21,233.00 107.13 103.4) 
Maryland. ..... 113,858.64 103.33 100.7" 
Michigan ..... 19,048.38 102.24 95.00) 
Mississippi... 1,022.07 100.99 100.00) 
Kentucky-Tenn. 13,147.64 100.64 87.1. 
North Carolina 72,991.35 100.22 72. 
Rloriday eeccnvo-ccancn.: 4,812.50 100.01 103. 
90-99 per cent 
Obilon A see tetiecn nena 159,965.97 94.67 96.53): 
Kansas 18,761.00 93.14 91.4) 
Indiana “ch 41,289.04 92.88 83.0 
POW ey ee torcdisvacensssexrceatnvas 27,750.00 90.72 91.3 
80-89 per cent , 
MIT TIRES Mier nstssststcn-sreorpacce 102,977.69 89.42 74.44); 
South Carolina 48,500.00 88.80 76.5 
Nova Scotia ... 6,145.84 86.19 66.0) 
Pittsburgh cscs 159,000.00 83.79 80.11} 
Pa. Ministerium. ........ 401,030.05 82.68 71.4 i 
70-79 per cent 
Virginian Fancendiadrcns 34,931.40 79.80 70.7 
Texasie ea sicencc 9,080.10 71.12 58.) 
60-69 per /cent 
NaworVorkres ccatcas 222,295.92 66.00 52. ]\ 
Nabraskaly «.c.cciiccues 23,340.23 61.99 50.) 
50-59 per cent 
MidWest its esotcccveccnt-cuas 16,029.57 52.53 378 
Below 50 per cent 
Wartburg) sicccccnssccntc 17,737.00 43.56 31 ft 
Manitoba .... 10,000.00 39.20 55. 
Canada ......... 19,472.03 35.56 29) 
Slovak Zion 4,068.26 22.59 18% 
Icelandic .... 1,000.00 20.87 20) 
Miscellaneous osc 1,003.44 

Total coxccetteatan: $2,153,056.33 86.12 17 


Tito takes over 

Premier Hoxua, who has been the 
big fish in the little puddle of Albania, 
will soon be a little fish in the bigger 
puddle of Yugoslavia under the more 
immediate control of Marshal Tito. In 
current arrangements emerging be- 
‘tween the two lands, economic rela- 
‘tions will make Albania a mere prov- 
ince of Yugoslavia. 

Tito’s government becomes a ma- 
jority partner in every branch of Al- 
bania’s economy, and the master of 
every development in that strategic 
area. Albania, which heretofore has 
always turned westward for loans and 
lother economic assistance, will here- 
after be tightly bound to the Soviet 
sphere of influence. 

This is to be accomplished by a cus- 
toms union, a co-ordinated money sys- 
tem and mixed commercial companies. 
These last are cleverly devised to give 
all the power to Yugoslavia. Though 
2ach country is supposed to contribute 
an equal amount of capital, the money 
is Yugoslavia’s part and Albania fur- 
‘aishes the natural resources—mineral 
deposits, land, forests and “existing en- 
cerprises.” After 30 years Albania may 
de allowed to buy Yugoslav shares. 


omen at work 

NEED FOR WORKERS is driving the Brit- 
sh Labor Government to solve its la~ 
20r problem by offering to provide pay 
equality between men and women. 
More than 400,000 women have quit in- 
Justry since the end of the war. 

A royal commission helped to pre- 
tipitate the situation by advising 
gainst equal pay for women in indus- 
ry. So, although 300,000 jobs are plead- 
mg for women workers, they are 
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spurned. Another objection on the part 
of the women is the grimy, uncomfort- 
able condition of the factories. To meet 
this a Factory Act now stipulates that 
plants employing more than 250 work- 
ers must provide canteens, rest rooms. 

There is, however, another reason for 
the withdrawal of women from fac- 
tories; a great many of them want to 
stay at home. In the meantime Britain 
proposes to supply an immediate need 
of workers by making it easy for Ger- 
mans in the British zone of the Reich to 
find work in Britain. 


No migration 

Bricut HOPES. of “promised lands” in 
Latin America for migration of home- 
less Europeans have been sadly dim- 
med. Visions of increased populations, 
diversified industries and cultures have 
faded before the technical difficulties 
stemming from the lack of proper pas- 
senger transportation. 

Then there is the cost of transporta- 
tion itself, estimated at more than $1,000 
per family. Latin countries are asking 
the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Refugees to pay that bill, but the com- 
mittee does not have the money. Be- 
sides, there is the lack of housing and 
provisions for feeding the immigrants 
on arrival, and to sustain them after- 
ward. 

Beyond that lies the absence of any 
organized employment service which 
would provide jobs and land transpor- 
tation to the same. Since many of the 
immigrants would need land to till, 
credits must be found for seeds, tools, 
and living until the first harvest at least 
would come in. The difficulty there is 
that Latin America’s war-boom is 
spent. Shrinking reserves and lowering 
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prices will make money for immigra- 
tion projects hard to get. Restrictive 
‘legislation now limits the number of 
-people that can come in, and makes it 
hard: for them to get work in their 
.trades or professions because of prej- 
-udices, and national fears. 


“Odor 

“ Businsss ts trying to enlist the pub- 
lic nose in the furtherance of sales. 
Synthetic shoe-soles have, by intent, 
acquired the natural odor of’ leather. 
Paints, polishes, waxes, raincoats and 
insecticides are accumulating pleasant 
fragrances. Lord & Taylor’s, in New 
York, atomize their store entrances 
daily with attractive scents. 

Even circuses are adopting the ex- 
pedient of scented deodorants on their 
elephants and wild animal cages. 
Chemists at the du Pont plants began 
the process under pressure, because 
their women employees were sickened 
by the stench given off by cutting oils 
at high temperatures. The process 
spread to the new synthetics in rubber 
and plastics. Scent added unobtrusively 
to stockings, ladies’ underwear, plastic 


handbags, even carbon-papers, stim- 
ulates sales. 
The customers unconsciously are 


persuaded the scented articles are of 
intrinsically superior quality. Perfume 
chemists, who are said to have thou- 
sands of formulas to reproduce any 
known smell, are now perfecting the 
technique of blending them appropri- 
ately with all sorts of products. 


Factories overseas 

Manvuracturers in the.U.S. are again 
contemplating the erection of plants in 
Europe, despite heavy losses sustained 
there as a result of confiscation and 
ruin during the war. Their eyes seem 
fixed first upon Holland as a place best 
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fitted for manufacturing products to he 
marketed in western Europe. 

As conditions warrant, the process of. 
plant expansion will be extended to 
other European countries. In fact, one 
U.S. auto plant in Germany is about to 
start to supply old customers in 
Europe. It will begin by supplying re- 
placements for thousands of cars still 
usable except for wornout parts. 


Too much military 

CAREER DIPLOMATS join the general 
public in disliking the increased intru- 
sion of military men into chief diplo- 
matic and other government positions. 
In the cases of Marshall in China, Mac- 
Arthur in Japan, Clay in Germany, and 
Clark in Austria, the military back- 
grounds and conditions have reconciled 
the public to their diplomatic powers. 
Leahy, as Presidential adviser during 
the war, and Bradley, in the Veterans’ 
Administration, have been looked upon 
as normally placed. 

But Admiral Leahy continued as add 
viser on foreign policy, General Mar- 
shall as Secretary of State with Gen- 
eral Hilldring as an assistant, Gener 
Smith as ambassador to Russia, Gen- 
eral Vandenberg as head of Central In- 
telligence, General Fleming as director 
of Temporary Controls and Federal 
Works Agency, Admiral Smith as head 
of the Maritime Commission, General 
Littlejohn as head of the War Assets 
Administration, Vice Admiral Kirk as 
ambassador to Belgium, General Hol- 
comb as minister to the South African 
Union, General Hines as ambassador to, 
Panama—these bother the public as any 
overemphasis upon military influencall 

President Truman has begun to f 
the force of the adverse current of pub-- 
lic opinion, and promises hereafter 
turn back to a larger use of civilians 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACH © 
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Washington 


Frew issuss, if any, before the 80th 
Congress will generate as much heat 
as the compulsory military training bill. 
It is in the simmering stage now, and 
will be timed Pees by its pro- 
ponents, 

Whichever side readers of this page 
may find themselves takin g—and 
everybody has to be on some side in 
this matter—it behooves each of us to 
be on the lookout for sheer bunk and 
camouflage in the discussion. Let’s 
help see to it that the issues are decided 
on the basis of the national defense and 
on no other grounds. 

Tt is to be expected that every gen- 
eral and admiral will be for compul- 
sory training. How could they be any- 
thing else? But such men are not im- 
partial judges. For they are trained to 
fight, not to keep the peace, except by 
military might. Keeping the peace is 
fundamentally a civilian job for states- 
men, not for soldiers. Let us agree that 
all generals are for it. Having granted 
that, we are ready to begin, not close, 
the discussion. 


READERS WHO HAVE MADE up their 
minds should begin ‘at once a thought- 
ful correspondence with their Con- 
gressman and Senators. The heat will 
be on them shortly and it will be worth 
much to them to have careful, level- 
headed people on record before the 
pressure groups start. Give them your 
reasons, not your heat. Why are you 
for or against? 

Those of you who are against this 
measure may find among your most 
intelligent spokesmen Senator Thomas 
of Utah and Senator Johnson of Col- 
orado. Senator Johnson is already on 
record with statements like these: 
“Such an un-American innovation 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 


would substitute sex training and guz- 
zling for spiritual training, and moral 
stagnation for the development of 
healthy, wholesome, self-reliant and 
energetic morale.” . . . “Out of one side 
of our mouths we talk of world dis- 
armament and out of the other we start 
a world armament race.” The Senator. 
thinks the Congress at the moment is 
about evenly divided on the matter. 


Every reader of Tse LUTHERAN 
should contribute to the discussion, 
which perhaps will center on the fol-. 
lowing talking points: 

First, let’s help turn the white heat 
of publicity on the sheer nonsense 
about the educational value of this pro-, 
posal and also see to it that the in- 
crease of immorality and disease in the 
Army is exposed. Military training 
teaches men to obey, but not to think. 
for themselves. It is based on giving 
and taking orders arbitrarily. 

Second, let’s insist that the United: 
States make its fullest contribution to 
the United Nations and that when the. 
UN is considering world-wide arma- 
ment we do not start an international 
armament race. 

Third, let’s help debate this 3 matter 
on the grounds of national defense 
alone. What size and kind of army do 
we need in this atomic age? . That jis, 
the real issue. Many authorities hold. 
that we need a larger, professionally 
trained, scientific army of mature men,, 
not teen-age boys. Salaries for full- 
time army men should be much higher 
than they are, so one can truly make 
a career of it. In that direction is per- 
haps the answer we seek for. the na- 
tional defense. _ 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


There will be a Lutheran Church in Japan 


By T. BENTON PEERY 


Lutherans decide to organize independently of the United Church of 


Japan. 


January 23, 1947, will be long re- 
membered by Japanese Lutherans as 
the day of the rebirth of their church. 
In Kumamoto on that day, at the first 
general convention since the war, it 
was unanimously decided by rising vote 
to reorganize the Lutheran Church. 

For five years the Lutheran congre- 
gations have operated as part of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan 
(Kyodan). There can be no question 
of the great need for united effort and 
organization in this pagan land. In 
comparison with the total population of 
Japan the number of Christians is 
small, like a single candle in a world 
of darkness. The fellowship of all 
Christians in Japan is important. 

Dissatisfaction with Kyodan has been 
chiefly because of its lack of a creedal 
statement and because no active work 
of evangelization has been undertaken. 
During five years in Kyodan, Lutherans 
have remained loyal to their training 
and confession. 


In THE FIRST YEAR the churches in 
Kyodan maintained their identity, be- 
ing recognized as “branches” or blocs 
within the united church. Then these 
distinctions were obliterated by gov- 
ernment pressure, just when or by 
whom it does not seem to be known. 
Lutherans continued to preserve their 
identity by having occasional meetings 
of their own groups, as did some other 
denominations. The officers of Kyodan, 
it has been said, sought to prevent this. 

With the changed status after the 
war, the Lutherans were anxious to 
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Plans are made for evangelism, education, reconstruction 


resume their former position. Because 
the change from Kyodan is a very im- 
portant step, progress has been made 
slowly. Last April a group of pastors 
were called to Kumamoto to discuss 
the matter. In June in Tokyo, at the 
time of the meeting of Kyodan, and the 
launching of the Three-year Evan- 
gelization Crusade, another meeting 
took further action. Discussion crys- 
tallized in a meeting of pastors in No- 
vember, in Kumamoto, resulting in a 
call for a general convention of pastors 
and laymen for Jan. 23-24. Committees 
were named to plan for the meeting. 
The general committee consisted of — 
Pastor Chitose Kishi, chairman, and ~ 
Tasaka, Ouchi, Aoyama, Utsumi, Ma- 
kise, and Okamoto. 

At Kumamoto on Jan. 23 the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: “Whereas — 
we interpret the Kyodan as a federa- — 
tion of the churches, and not the Church 
founded upon the same united faith, we 
resolve to form the Lutheran Church 
in Japan, with the aim to build the 
church and congregations founded upon 
the Lutheran faith and practices and 
seek to co-operate as much as possible © 
in all the activities and works of 
Kyodan.” 


THERE HAS BEEN NO pressure brought — 
to bear from America. Those in the 
United States who knew the problem © 
felt that the decision should be en-— 
tirely in the hands of the native pas-_ 
tors. American leaders assured the 
Lutherans of Japan of whatever finan- 
cial support that could be given, 
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‘Crowds gather in Tokyo street to hear "Three 
R. N. S. photo 


fear Evangelism" speakers 


whether the church was to be within 
he framework of Kyodan or not. Re- 
juests for funds to reorganize and re- 
yuild the work were made by the Jap- 
mese to the Americans. The decision 
o return to confessional Lutheranism 
n name and belief was entirely 
»rompted by the Japanese pastors. 

The Rev. Chitose Kishi, pastor of the 
<yoto City church, was elected pres- 
}dent of the restored Lutheran Church 
)oy a large majority. He succeeds the 
tev. Inoko Miura, now vice president 
£ the United Church of Christ Semi- 
Jiary and former president of the Lu- 
}heran Seminary, Tokyo. Prof. Miura 
vas elected in 1932. For 15 years he 
vas the titular head, acting somewhat 
a the capacity of a bishop. Cultured, 
cholarly, Prof. Miura is highly re- 
.)arded among his brethren as an edu- 
.)ator and Christian gentleman. 
President Kishi had been imprisoned 
or brief intervals during the war for 
arboring “dangerous thoughts.” He 
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was willing to suffer for his beliefs. He 
has perhaps been the most ardent ad- 
vocate among the pastors of a return 
to confessional Lutheranism outside 
Kyodan. Pastor Kishi represents the 
younger leadership now manifesting it- 
self-among the Japanese clergy. 


THE SECOND LARGE question before the 
convention concerned the theological 
seminary. At present the buildings of 
the seminary in Tokyo are being used 
by the United Church. It was voted to 
re-establish the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, the title to deeds of property 
being in the hands of the Executive 
Committee. The resolution read: “Re- 
solved, that we establish the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary for the education 
of the Lutheran ministry of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Japan.” 
Because of the many questions in- 
volved, the time is indefinite and no 
committee has yet been appointed. 

With recognition of the absolute 
necessity of the change of personnel 
and the rearrangement of the churches 
and mission stations in reviving the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Japan, 
the newly elected Executive Committee 
shall investigate the actual condition of 
any church concerned and effect neces- 
sary changes as soon as possible. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF CHURCHES is the 
imperative need in Japan. Perhaps the 
Lutherans fared better than some other 
denominations. Less than half the 
churches and parsonages were de- 
stroyed, but these need to be rebuilt 
as soon as possible. The :pathetic pic- 
ture is made worse by the lack of ma- 
terials and the terrible inflation. Cost 
of building is 100 times what it was be- 
fore the war, when possible to get ma- 
terials. Reconstruction and repairing 
of churches being the urgent need of 
the time, it was resolved that a total 
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amount of 2,000,000 Yen be raised, as 

much as possible coming from the Jap- 

anese Christians. A Reconstruction 

Committee was appointed, consisting of 

three clergy and three laymen under 

the Executive Committee, to mobilize 
the movement. 

A complete program of evangeliza- 
tion was given earnest consideration. 
To establish the church based on the 
Lutheran doctrine the following plans 
were adopted: 

1. An invitation to world-known Lu- 
theran theologians from abroad, and 
holding of public lectures on Lu- 
theranism. 

2. Retreats for laymen in convenient 
localities, 

3. Evangelization by literature and 
papers. 

4. Re-emphasis on Lutheran theology 
and doctrine for pastors. 

5. Recruiting young men for the Lu- 
theran ministry. 

6. Special emphasis on evangelism. 


A FINE REPRESENTATION of delegates 
was present. Considering the terrible 
transportation difficulties, 31 pastors 
and 13 laymen attended besides vis- 
itors. Those not present were just un- 
able to get on the crowded trains. Any 
visitor could not but be impressed with 
the earnest zeal of these men and 
women for their church. 

Election of officers resulted in the 
following: President, Chitose Kishi, 
Kyoto; vice president, Hirosuke Ouchi, 
Nagoya; secretary, Atsumi Tasaka, 
Fukuoka; treasurer, Shiro Aoyama, 
Tokyo. Additional members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Kiyoshi Hirai, 
Sueaki Utsumi, Takeo Okamoto, and 
Yukichi Makise. 

AT THE OPENING communion service 
the convention sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Hirosuke Ouchi. Mr, Ouchi 
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also represented the convention in ex- 
pressing appreciation to the Rev. Inoko 
Miura for long years of faithful, ef- 
ficient service rendered the church — 
during the past generation. Mr. Miura 
will be considered Komon, honorary — 
advisor for consultation on all impor- — 
tant problems arising. j 
The Rey. Kiyoshi Hirai welcomed the 
new missionaries, Dr, and Mrs, L. S. G. 
Miller, Miss Martha Akard, Misses — 
Annie and Maud Powlas, and Dr, A. J. — 
Stirewalt. Miss Annie Powlas and Dr. 
Stirewalt, both of the Tokyo area, were — 
unable to be present. Resolutions of — 
gratitude were expressed to the Board | 
of Foreign Missions and the United — 
Lutheran Church for their co-opera- — 
tion, prayers and expected aid. ; 
All expenses for the convention were 
met from the budget raised by breth- 
ren, including travel account for all 
delegates. Ten thousand Yen had been 
raised to cover an eight-thousand bud- 
get. Under the stress of terrible eco- — 
nomic conditions this is a remarkable — 
showing. ; 
The hope of the future Lutheran © 
church in Japan now lies in the youth | 
of its pastors. A new generation of 
leadership is in the making. One could © 
not but be impressed by the fact that 
the majority of the pastors are rel- 
atively young men. 
I attended the Kumamoto convention — 


the two-days’ attendance possible. As— 
a son of one of the founders of the 
Lutheran work in Japan, I was over-— 
joyed to be present. Kindness on the 
part of the brethren was unbounded, 
I brought to the convention the per- 
sonal greetings of Dr, Abdel Ross 
Wentz, president of ULC Board of For- 
eign Missions. if 
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DINNER IS RATHER MEAGER FOR BISHOP AND MRS. JAN SZERUDA IN WARSAW 


The Church in’ Poland Fights for its Life 


By PAUL C. EMPIE 


Iv HAS BEEN several months since I 
left Poland, but at the very thought of 
that visit, I automatically begin to 
shiver. Never have I experienced such 
cold! The morning I arrived in War- 
saw, the train was late because pipes 
in the engine had to be thawed out, 
and the ice above the windowsill inside 
our compartment was an inch thick. 

The following night I took the night 
train to Olsztyn, in former East Prus- 
sia. There were only third-class cars, 
which meant hard wooden benches, and 
there was neither light nor heat. From 
ll p. mM. to 7 A. M. we sat with teeth 
chattering, chilled to the bone. If one 
dozed for a few minutes, he quickly 
woke either from cold or because of the 
noise of scores of shoes and boots 
stamping on the floor all night long, in 
a vain attempt to keep warm. 

I visited the homes of four pastors, 
and was cold in evetty one of them. Yet 
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I was far more warmly dressed than 
they! In Bishop Jan Szeruda’s apart- 
ment in Warsaw, I marveled at the 
stamina of this churchman—who does 
not look at all strong—as he worked in- 
cessantly in a temperature that could 
not have been much above 55 degrees. 
One washed there in ice water—but re- 
ceived a little cold water for shaving! 


But UPON SECOND THOUGHT of Poland 
and of our Lutheran brethren there, I 
begin soon to get warm—warm with 
pride and appreciation of them. What 
they have been through is as shocking 
as it is astounding. Pastor Friszke could 
talk quite calmly about his five years 
in Oriensburg and Dachau, but the 
things he said were gruesome! Only 
about half of the pre-war 105 Polish 
Lutheran pastors remain; -27 died or 
were killed in concentration camps, and 
those who survived still wonder why. 
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Take Bishop Szeruda, for example. 
He had been a professor in the univer- 
sity, but both he and his wife were 
forced to work during the day as trans- 
lators, he for a banking commission, 
and she for an electrical bureau. At 
night he taught secretly in the under- 
ground university. It was a perilous 
thing to do. But then, every day was 
perilous. One by one close friends and 
associates disappeared. A colleague in 
the university had his watch taken by 
a Nazi officer, reported the theft, had 
the watch restored, and then was shot 
by the guard who escorted him out of 
the building—just a few feet away from 
where the bishop was standing. 

His daughter and her fiance were 
riding on a tram car when it was 
stopped by the Gestapo—all the men 
were taken off, and the first 12 were 
shot! No one ever heard why. The 
bishop’s son-in-law was the fourteenth 
in line! The same thing happened a 
little later to the bishop himself, when 
riding a street car; he was passed by in 
favor of a younger man to face the 
firing squad. Thus was life in Warsaw, 
to be lived only day by day, with a 
sword dangling over one’s head. 


SucH A story deserves a happy end- 
ing. But one is not yet in sight. The 
present is as grim as the past was hor- 
rifying. The Lutheran Church in Po- 
land must literally be built upon ruins 
—the ruins of buildings, ravished land, 
wrecked economic and social life. One 
wonders how the pastors have the 
courage to face it day by day. 

The windows from the Bishop’s liv- 
ing room-bedroom-study combination 
look out upon massive piles of ruined 
buildings, as far as the eye can see. 
Walls are splattered with machine-gun 
bullet scars, constant reminders of the 
day when the insurrectionists were in 
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that room, the Nazis just across the 
area-way. : 
But other handicaps are still worse. 
Inflation is running wild, and as is al-— 
ways the case in such a condition, the 
poor and the middle: class scarcely 
make ends meet. I took the Bishop 
and his wife out for a good square meal — 
—it cost me about one sixth of his — 
month’s salary! Every Evangelical - 
church in Warsaw has been destroyed. — 
The people have no money to rebuild, 
much less pay their pastors. And there 
aren’t enough pastors to go around, : 
even if there were money to pay them. — 
That means that all are overworked. — 
In Masuria I met one pastor who tries 
to care for 13 parishes. Another has 12 
to supervise. I visited one pastor who 
has only seven—which means that by 
bicycle or foot he averages 30 to 50 
miles a day over dirt roads. All these 
men lack the tools with which to work, 
chiefly Bibles, hymnals, catechisms, and 
other religious literature. They live on 
a salary—paid by Lutheran World Ac- 
tion—of 10,000 zlotych per month, 
which I could have bought on the black 
market for about twelve and a half dol- — 
lars! They lack clothes, shoes, and most — 
of life’s necessities as well as comforts. 
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YET NONE OF THEM talked of quitting. 
They only talked of the need for quick 
action if the Lutheran Church is to sur- 
vive in Poland. Scarcely 130,000 mem- 
bers are left in a church which in 1939 
numbered 450,000. Many have died. 
Many of German ancestry were de- 
ported. Scores of church buildings, 
hospitals, orphanages, have been taken 
over by aggressive Roman Catholics. 
A new plan is being worked out to train 
lay-preachers to serve in this emer- 
gency period, who can be rushed into 
areas which are gradually being lost to 
the Lutheran Church, either by non- 
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} Lutheran competition, or by default. 
But this will take money—and the only 
place it can come from is America. We 
have promised the Polish Lutheran 
Church $200,000, if the ten million dol- 
lar Lutheran World Action goal is 
raised in full. Even such an amount 
will not be enough. 

I have never felt quite so small as I 
did at Olsztyn, where I arrived the day 
pastors of the district met in a confer- 
ence—eight of them, who try to min- 
ister to 80,000 Lutherans! Nearly every 
one had been in concentration camp. 
Every one had made and is still making 
sacrifices which render any of mine 
paltry by comparison. They were too 
proud to come right out and ask for 
help—yet the unspoken pleading of 
their eyes was more eloquent than a 
thousand petitions. 

They thanked me for what we have 
done from America—as we sat there, 
food purchased with LWA funds was 
being distributed to townspeople in the 
room below. I found their thanks al- 
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Gop Has a Way 


most humiliating; our gifts are such a 
pittance in contrast to the years of im- 
prisonment, of suffering, of toil and of 
hardship they have contributed to keep 
the Gospel light burning in Poland. 
And they’re still doing it! 

No matter how long your income may 
seem, no matter how great your own 
needs may appear, every American is 
relatively living in luxury when com- 
pared to these brethren! Give money 
to Lutheran World Action, give shoes 
and clothing to Lutheran World Relief; 
and give again and again. 

Bishop Szeruda said to me, “We pas- 
tors in Poland must all possess the 
pioneer spirit, for we must begin all 
over again. You can’t imagine what the 
help you have promised us has meant 
to us—it has given us hope where be- 
fore there was none. But the next two 
years will tell the story!” 

Spring will soon melt the ice in Po- 
land, but it needs a different kind of 
warmth, from a different sun—the Son 
of God. 


IN GRANDFATHER’S DAY, when metal was scarce, he kept an old keg 
in the corner of his workshop, and into it he threw old nails, broken 
links, worn-out hinges, or other scrap metal. 

Being his own blacksmith, he would take these odds and ends, 
place them in the forge and make them red hot. And then, with some 
kind of welding compound, he would hammer them all together, 
forming from the mass—as he reworked it—some spikes, a wedge, a 
digging iron, or some other useful farm tool. 

God has a way of doing something like that with the twisted and 
useless pieces of our lives, when we let Him work them over accord- 


ing to His plans. 


Snyper ALLEMAN 


It is sometimes easier to judge a man’s religion by what he thinks 
about his property than by what he thinks about Jesus. 
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—Roy L. Suir 


imagine, No Dish Water! 


My CHURCH HAD ASKED me to speak in 
several of the western states in behalf 
of our mission work, which was a very 
joyful service, you may be certain— 
even if it meant traveling all night, and 
speaking from three to five times the 
following day; motoring over alkali 
deserts, or sitting up in a milk train to 
make connections; or sometimes having 
to go directly to the platform to lead 
the devotional service, “as our dear 
Mrs. Blank” was not there, and not 
having had even a cup of coffee or an 
opportunity to wash my face, let alone 
“powder my nose”! 

And this particular day is as fresh in 
my memory as if it were but yesterday. 
It widened my outlook, enlarged my 
sympathies, taught me much, and hum- 
bled me completely! 

The place at which the meeting was 
held was in a desolate area of southern 
Colorado, and was so near the border 
that groups from other states were to 
be there—emigrants from many lands, 
and Indians from several tribes. 

After a short night ride I had left the 
train before six, and was driven about 
three hours! Another half-hour, and we 
reached the little church where the 
meeting was ready to begin. 

There was something very thrilling 
about this eager, devout group gathered 
“in the middle of nowhere.” Those in 
attendance had brought their lunches, 
as the women of the little church were 
to serve tea and coffee at adjournment. 
The pastor’s wife was standing at my 
elbow and whispered, “You’re to come 
home with us, you know. It’s just a 
step.” 


THE PASTOR WITH THREE MEN followed 
us and the table was already set for 
six. Knowing she did her own work I 
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naturally asked Mrs. — if she would 
let me help her. She did. During the 
conversation I learned she was grad- 
uated from Wellesley “magna cum 
laude” and her husband with an 
equally fine record from Harvard, fol- 
lowed by Princeton Seminary. They 
both had wanted to serve the Lord 
where it seemed they would be most 
needed. 

Meantime the bothersome little 
thought was roaming around in my 
mind. ... “If you’re so smart and ca- 
pable, and generally wonderful, why 
didn’t you use a clean cloth when you 
were setting the table for lunch?” 

Time came to clear the table, and 
again she allowed me to assist. The 
kitchen was small, but convenient... 
but the dish towels! 

Washing the dishes fell to me, and 
she wiped them and put them away. 
When asking her for rinsing water she 
brought me a pan with hardly any—to 
my way of thinking—in it. Soon I 
lifted the dishpan to empty it, and she 
actually grabbed my wrists, saying, 
“Oh, no, no! Put it down! Don’t do 
that!” What would you have thought? 
A few moments later she spoke, and it 
was easy to understand she did so with 
difficulty. /It was as if the words were 
torn from her! 


“THERE IS NO WATER in this town ex- 
cept what comes down in the morning 
in tank cars by train! It costs 50 cents 
a pailful. I strain my dish water, and 
use the residue for the chickens. Then 
I boil the water so it can be used again. — 
Our supply of water is limited by cir- 
cumstances. Except for guests we never 
use a table cloth. It takes too many 
pails of water to wash it, and even then 
it never is clean. I have an idea what 
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you must have been thinking!” 

If eyes could grovel, mine did just 
then. With scarcely a pause she con- 
tinued: 

“Might I try on your hat and coat 
just to see how things from back home 
feel?” 

She did. 


AFTER THE NEXT SESSION there was 
opportunity for visiting among those 
present, for the evening meal was to be 
served in the church. 

Three carloads of Indians, from as 
many tribes, had driven all the pre- 
vious night to attend this meeting, and 
the drive back would be as long! How- 
ever they asked me if I would not re- 
turn with them, for two had offered to 
walk back to give plenty of space! 

There was also an Italian minister 
and his so-beautiful wife, from a min- 
ing center still further from civiliza- 
tion, it seemed to me! They talked with 
me most delightfully. He had been born 
in Brooklyn, and she in Naples. After 
a while she asked me: 

“Have you ever been to my country? 

Isn’t it lovely?” 

When she learned I too loved her 
Italia, she again asked: 

“And did you know Firenza?” 

That was an opportunity to use some 
adjectives, superlative ones at that! 

Then she asked if I remembered a cer- 
tain street, to which I had to say “No.” 
Then a thought came to me: “Describe 
something near there, and perhaps that 
will stir my memory!” 

She did. And as she spoke it was 
easy to recall the stately home and the 
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great hand-wrought gates beside which 
stood a fountain. And it was a pleasure 
to add how we had been entranced with 
that particular spot in that wonderful, 
wonderful city. 

She was silent for a long moment. 
Then she said: - 

“T have asked so many about my 
home, and nobody ever remembered it 
before. But you did. I thank our heav- 
enly Father for seeing you. I think He 
is very good to let me talk with some- 
body who knows about my home. For, 
you see, Signora, I can never go back 
now! But that is all right, my husband 
and my Lord are worth much, much 
more!” And she wiped a few tears from 
her large, dark, sadly expressive eyes. 


THEN IT WAS TIME for the food to be 
passed, and each one seemed to want a 
word with the stranger from the east. 
Time flew. The Italian pastor came and 
seated himself beside me. We just 
looked at each other and smiled. Then 
he said, oh, so softly: 

“There aren’t words to thank you for 
your visit with my wife, Signora. She 
has suffered so much. And last year we 
lost our little one. But now she knows 
her home was as she remembered it, 
and has so often tried to tell me. I 
never saw it, you know. And now she’ll 
be happy. Grazia, Signora!” And he 
had slipped away. 

And when eventually I was east- 
ward-bound, I remembered—and shall 
ever remember—these people who 
serve on a frontier of the Kingdom. 
And I thought of people everywhere 
who serve unselfishly. 


When you love a person you will do for that person what that 


person needs. 
February 19, 1947 
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i Shall Not be Afraid 


This is the story a man writes about his 


days in a hospital for mental diseases 


PROBABLY THE EARLIEST recollections 
that I have of going to church are those 
of a round, pleasant, middle-aged wom- 
an, a scrawny little boy, and a bag of 
mint lozenges. Of course I was the lit- 
tle boy, and when I became restless the 
contents of the candy bag would begin 
to disappear under the skillful admin- 
istration of my grandmother and my 
very willing co-operation. 

The resonant voice of the pastor in 
his reading of text or sermon, the great 
organ and its many pipes, the more or 
less trained voices of the choir, the re- 
ponses of the congregation—all serve 
as background in my memory for the 
greatest impression of all. Behind the 
altar there was a stained glass window 
showing my Saviour on His cross. 

Of course there are other memories 
—the little prayer, “Come, Lord Jesus, 
be our Guest...” and the bedtime 
prayer, too. These are the impressions 
of a slightly later period. 

Never was a hungry man or woman 
turned away from our door. More than 
once would certain pieces of apparel 
leave in bundles, and how often would 
one aunt in particular hustle off on an 
errand of mercy! 

As in so many homes at that time, 
mother was kept busy with her kitchen 
duties so that she did not go to church 
unless in the evening or when we were 
confirmed. Father was not a regular 
church-goer, either, but his example 
stands out for me to this day. I can 
still hear him giving me some bit of 
good advice, using the beautiful words 
of St. Paul. 


DURING THE FIRST YEAR in high school, 
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THY WORD IS A LAMP UNTO MY 
FEET AND A LIGHT UNTO MY PATH 
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‘ atechetical class was attended, and in 


(In the following Sunday, along with 
‘he other confirmands, I sat in the rear 
»f the church instead of up front where 
ve had all been more or less on parade 
‘luring the preceding months. Toward 
he end of the service an incident oc- 
urred which so wounded my pride that 
never returned to that congregation 
or worship. 
| Throughout the remainder of those 
-.igh school years there gradually un- 
olded a viewpoint that was definitely 
gnostic, at times atheistic. Despite this 
 ttitude there must have been a deeply 
veligious interest in my make-up. 
I vividly recall an unusual session 
‘xeld for many weeks in a near-by “Y” 
‘oy one of our mathematics professors. 
bout five of us accepted his invitation 
0 join him there in an hour’s discussion 
f the Bible every Tuesday afternoon. 

The manner in which our principal 
ead the scripture in the assembly room 
‘a school every morning made an in- 
selible impression upon me. His selec- 
ion of readings was always appropri- 
te and several times during each year 
.e would read the thirteenth chapter 
f I Corinthians. The reverence with 
which this kindly gentleman, scholar 
md educator read from the Bou he 
ved, to the boys that he loved, re- 
nains one of life’s greatest beauties in 
ay memory. 

At college the skepticism of high 
‘chool days grew. Added knowledge of 
icience, especially in the field of bi- 
logy, was blended with a sense of hu- 
nor that was devastating to any unfor- 
unate fellow who opposed me in the 
irguments about religion that busied us 
‘2 odd moments. Nonetheless, occasion- 
) lly I went to church. 

Throughout adult life, both preced- 
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ny fourteenth year I was confirmed. 


ing and following marriage before a 
Lutheran altar, I never received com- 
munion, and made it clear to many 
friends (more than one of them a 
clergyman) that I considered myself a 
non-believer. 


WELL INTO THE FOURTH DECADE of my 
life I experienced what is commonly 
termed “a nervous breakdown.” The 
most frequent term which I heard ap- 
plied to my condition was “depressed.” 
I was sick and tired. It was necessary 
for me to go to a hospital and then to a 
state hospital for mental and nervous 
diseases. There the agitation which 
marked the onset of my illness sub- 
sided and I became a fairly contented 
member of the hospital community. 

In a large state mental hospital one 
finds practically all walks of life and 
society represented. It was not long be- 
fore I found friends the equal of any I 
had in high school, college, or adult life. 
It would be more to the point to note 
that they found me, since I sought no 
new acquaintances at that time. Dur- 
ing the week we worked in the various 
departments of the institution to which 
we had been assigned by our physi- 
cians. Except for those in the kitchen, 
such work is not hard, and there is 
much time for other things. My new 
friends were, with one exception, def- 
initely Christians and so I went with 
them to chapel. 

Sometimes a Lutheran clergyman 
would deliver a sermon. At other times 
the director of the hospital or his as- 
sistant would read a scripture passage. 
The order of service was always the 
same: an opening hymn followed by 
recital of the Lord’s Prayer before we 
sat down. A second hymn, followed 
by the scripture reading or sermon, and 
then two additional hymns. Not infre- 
quently the choir would present a spe- 
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cial anthem and the orchestra would 
also contribute. All of this did not pass 
unnoticed, but it did me no good—as I 
thought. 


FROM OCCASIONAL visitors I learned 
that many friends were much concerned 
for me. Prayers were being offered, I 
was told. I could see no good in this, 
but expressed my earnest appreciation. 
I even partook of the Lord’s Supper at 
Easter for the first communion since I 
had been confirmed. One of my vis- 
itors, a Lutheran clergyman, gave me a 
prayer written by a priest. In it the 
reader petitioned God to send His spirit 
of love and harmony into every fiber, 
tissue, organ, and structure of one’s 
body. This prayer struck me as a very 
clever piece of work but of no use to 
me. 

Although I was apparently much 
quieter and therefore better, I was still 
quite sick. In fact, I did not believe that 
I would get well. Accordingly I de- 
cided to end my life. The ventures in 
this direction were unsuccessful but 
they led to a number of remarkable 
experiences. The end of this ordeal 
was marked by a recovery from the 
heavy-spirited depression which had 
gripped me and what, to me, was even 
more remarkable, rebirth of my faith 
as a Christian. 


DETERMINATION TO REGAIN as much as 
possible the staunch faith of childhood 
and early adolescence led to my request 
for a Bible. I memorized three chap- 
ters: Genesis 1, the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and Romans 13. 

A number of months later I began 
regular Bible study. The pastor of the 
church where I had been confirmed 
mailed me a Bible—identical with the 
one given to me upon confirmation. I 
read the entire Bible during the year. 
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At that time my program was to read 
a chapter a day before breakfast, re- 
reading each chapter four times during 
the following month and listing the 
chapter headings on sheets of paper. 
To gear my program with my church 
I read the Epistle and Gospel for each 
Sunday of the church year. 

About a year before this program 
came to an end the International Sun- 
day School Lessons as explained in a 
newspaper every Saturday caught my 
eye, and were added to my daily study. 
Later I subscribed for THe LUTHERAN 
and learned of other periodicals and 
books that were helpful to me. Torrey’s 
Gist of the Lesson, Walk With Me, Dr. 
Melhorn’s exposition in THE LUTHERAN 
and the column in the newspaper were 
used. The Inner Mission sent me “A 
Message for the Day,” which contains 
Epistle and Gospel for each Sunday, a 
brief exposition of the latter, and 
brought to mind the Lutheran Order 
of Worship. Some time later a young 
nurse introduced me to the Augsburg 
Young People’s Series and I subscribed 
for this, as well as the series for adults 
and the teacher’s quarterlies for both 


groups. 


THIS RELIGIOUS DISCIPLINE was also a 
mental discipline. The latter was fur- 
ther accented by my making an inspira- 
tional calendar for several years ahead. 
Verses were selected a year in advance 
from the lessons designated for each 
Sunday and quotations were matched 
to them. All were memorized after a 
fashion. Mottoes were also selected for 
each month. “Watch ye, stand fast im 
the faith, quit you like men, be strong” 
(I Cor. 16:13) is my motto for June 
It was selected because it is the verse 
on my confirmation certificate ane 
seemed especially appropriate at thar 
time when I was exerting every effo 
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to make the grade. 

Several years later five more chap- 
ters were added to the list I mem- 
orized: I Corinthians 13, Proverbs 27, 
Ecclesiastes 3, Hebrews 3 and 11. This 
indicated growth and reaching out in 
my groping for truth. The chapter from 
Corinthians besides its beauty and in- 
spiration reminded me of my high school 
principal, while Hebrews 3 had as its 
association the picture of a fellow pa- 
tient—almost blind—who told me to in- 
clude it in my list. 

During that time these were the helps 

I was using: a King James New Testa- 
ment, the American Revision of 1901, 
the quarterlies Walk With Me and 
Augsburg Uniform Series for Adults, 
Torrey’s Gist of the Lesson. Occasion- 
ally I read the “Know the Bible” 
studies in THe LuTHERAN. Daily routine 
consisted in reading, at 6 a. m., the les- 
son for the day as given in Walk With 
Me. Verses, exposition and prayer were 
then copied in full on a sheet which lay 
on my dresser. There it struck my eyes 
during the day, as well as the eyes of 
anyone who happened along. Augsburg 
Adult Series and Torrey were read 
early in the week. The daily lessons 
‘were committed to memory with vary- 
‘ing degrees of success, and thought of 
frequently during the day. 
_ Ultimately this procedure will pre- 
pare me to take part actively in a Sun- 
day school. Perhaps in some three or 
four years I might make an occasional 
try at teaching. 


SINCE THE REBIRTH of my faith I have 
made a practice of praying before every 
meal. This as well as other prayer is 
not easy. One tends to monotonous rep- 
etition. Luther’s morning and evening 
blessings were long ago memorized. I 
have, after much weighing of my ob- 
vious presumption, added three peti- 
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tions after the Lord’s Prayer. They deal 
with my daily, individual life, with my 
immediate family, and with my pur- 
pose. These petitions embody a con- 
stant challenge to me, set no time limit, 
and are always subject to the proviso 
“Thy Will Be Done.” Throughout my 
stay in the hospital, Lutheran clergy- 
men have visited me frequently, ad- 
ministering the sacrament both at reg- 
ular periods and on request. 

The effect of this activity upon my 
life is apparent to anyone observing me. 
Its effect on others is also evident. My 
physician has told me, in our discussion 
of a satisfactory daily routine, that the 
aim is harmony. Every day the lessons 
I have studied have brought practical 
personal help in some way or other. 

Toward the end of last summer three 
of us—Lutherans—gathered in a room 
one Sunday morning and had Sunday 
school. One read the verses in the 
Augsburg series and I read the expla- 
nation and background. Then we 
closed the quarterly—and exchanged 
thoughts and experiences. There was 
no shortage of illuminating comment 
from every one of us. One of my fel- 
lows, foreign born, had some hesitancy 
in expressing himself when engaged in 
the usual forms of social activity. In our 
little class, however, he spoke freely 
from the heart and to the point. 


IN THE EARLY AUTUMN I left the in- 
stitution for a visit outside. My routine 
of Bible study was somewhat changed, 
developing, and growing. The morning 
procedure is unchanged—except for the 
fact that the quarterly Walk With Me 
has been discontinued, and I have 
therefore discontinued copying the daily 
comments. Instead I record the title of 
each daily lesson and often copy one 
of the verses on a sheet of typewriter 
paper. Sometime on Monday I read 
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through the exposition in Torrey as 
well as in the Augsburg Quarterly. On 
Wednesday evening I search out the 
references given in Torrey and re-read 
the Quarterly. Friday evening (some- 
times on Saturday, too) I condense the 
exposition in both Torrey and the 
Quarterly, and on Sunday morning be- 
fore going to Sunday school I re-read 
the verses of each daily lesson, the les- 
son for consideration and my conden- 
sation. The whole is then meditated 
upon with growing success not only in 
obtaining insight into the teachings to 
be derived from such a program but 
what is perhaps equally important, the 
carrying over of these teachings into 
my daily life. 

Other reading is developing, also. In 
the evening before retiring I have been 
using the monthly Light for Today 
which had been sent me when the 
quarterly Walk With Me was discon- 
tinued. I purchased four books adver- 
tised in THE LurHerANn: Luther’s Small 
Catechism, A Lutheran Handbook, 
What a Church Member Should Know, 
and What a Church Member Should 
Do. 

The last thing I think of at night and 
the first thing I think of in the morning 
is.the Word. My procedure is some- 
thing like a modernized attempt to fol- 
low the instruction which Moses gave 
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We are more apt to believe too little than too much. 


Sometimes when you need rest most you are too restless to lie 
down and take it. Then compel yourself to lie down and to lie still. 
Often, in 10 minutes the compulsion fades into consent and you 
sleep, and rise a new man. So, if youware averse to prayer, pray the 


more. 
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(Deut. 6:6-9), “And these words, which | 
I command thee this day, shall be in 
thy heart...” And it is also like the © 
dynamic promise of the First Psalm. 5 
Day in and day out, no matter where 1G 
may be, I “have something,” as one of 
my physicians remarked. It is comfort, | 
assurance, confidence. Through this 
warp of basic, sound teaching is thrown ~ 
the woof of daily inspiration and appli- : 
cation. The resultant fabric is life—my i 
life, that of my fellows and friends, that 
of all men. 

During Advent I communed on the 
first Sunday, for the first time in the 
city of my birth since my confirmation. 2 
When the pastor read the Epistle—from © 
Romans 13—I thought “There’s one of 
my chosen chapters!” It would be easy ~ ; 
to regard this as a special message to i 
me from above. In a way, it is a special | 
message to me, as it is to all of us. : 

d 


Wuere I wItt BE a year from now, — 
what I will be doing, I cannot say. : 
3 


must return to my physicians for a 
check-up and I look forward to meet- 
ing once more those who are still in the 
hospital. Some will undoubtedly be- 
leaving shortly. Others may stay a long 
time—for life, perhaps. At least, in this 
hospital I have made a great discovery. 
I “have Something.” “For God hath not 
given us’the spirit of fear; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind.” 


—Extmore McNemu McKerEs 


—ForsyTH 
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God and His Ways 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 


The student should read again Amos 4:4- 
12; then 4:13; 5:8, 9; 9:5, 6; and finally, 
5: 18-20. 


WHAT IS THE USE of calamity? That 
question is raised in Amos’ address on 
‘the warnings of God which the people 
of Israel neglected, the series of seven 
-chastisements (4:4-12). 

Jesus seems to have seen calamity as 
opportunity. “Blessed,” said he, “are 
those who mourn.” Suffering can (does 
not always) help people grow in knowl- 

edge and sympathy. It can increase 
their faith. It can make them more 
helpful. When God breaks a heart, he 
sometimes makes a man. 

Amos had glimpsed that truth. Here 
he says that the Israelites might have 
survived if they had heeded the warn- 
ings God gave them. Amos was think- 
ing of calamity as a call for wicked per- 
sons to be wise, forsake their evil ways 
‘and so be spared more serious trouble. 
_ Other views about calamity appear 
in the book. 

A second is the idea that God will 
vindicate his righteousness by visiting 
‘calamity upon Israel and her neighbors. 
God is righteous and demands right- 
‘eousness in his world. If a calamity is 
required to demonstrate that truth, it 
will befall. 

As a third view, Amos reflects what 
still is held by many of the sons of men. 
‘Calamities are punishments inflicted by 
'God in wrath for trespasses against him. 


TODAY WE THINK the things which 
happen are not so much immediate de- 
cisions of God’s will as automatic 
operations of principles he has set with- 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


in the spheres. Instead of special orders 
there is a general ordering of things 
according to “natural law.” For us 
there are vitamins, electrons, and 
germs. 

Thus a twentieth-century Amos 
might say: 

Is there famine? Develop agricul- 
ture and transportation. Meanwhile, or- 
ganize for relief. 

Is there drought? Build reservoirs. 
Are fungous diseases destroying your 
plants? Develop a spray. Are insects 
devouring your crops? Concoct a poison. 

Has plague afflicted the people? Go 
into the laboratory and develop a vac- 
cine. Have the nations lost their young 
men in battle? Support a United Na- 
tions organization. Are people endan- 
gered by natural disorders? Relocate 
the population. 

Are still further calamities in view? 
Study, work, and act wisely to elimi- 
nate those, too. If, even so, they come 
use education and, if need be, psy- 
chiatry. Condition the people to live 
effectively and happily despite calam- 
ity. 

Above all, let everything be guided, 
motivated and integrated by religion. 

That is not far from the thought of 
Amos! Especially, just as he taught, 
calamity is still a call to stop, look, 
listen! 


A SECOND QUESTION arises with the 
conclusion of this third sermon (4:13). 
How did the prophet view God? 

As a righteous deity demanding 
righteousness from his people. As a 
loving father of all mankind. And, here 
at the end of this sermon, there is 
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something more. 

Doubtless many of the Israelites, be- 
cause of their calamities, had turned 
against God. Not a few moderns have 
done the same. Some have more or less 
lost God. He is scarcely personal to 
them. They may sing, “Praise Nature 
from whom all blessings flow.” They 
may feel even that there is no God left; 
certainly, no good God. 

Contrariwise, for others, God is 
greater and nearer than ever before. 
They know quite as fully as Saint Paul 
“the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God” (Rom. 
11:33). 

The book of Amos now falls into that 
mood. This sermon closes with what 
may be called a doxology. There are 
two other doxologies elsewhere in the 
book (5:8, 9 and 9:5, 6). Many com- 
petent scholars believe that all three 
are editorial additions. Yet, if an editor 
added them, his touch was sure. For 
they fit the personality and message of 
Amos exactly. 


THIS SHEPHERD who saw God ranging 
up and down the earth caring for his 
children must have sensed his presence 
everywhere. This soul who felt so 
deeply about Israel’s wickedness must 
have felt as deeply about God’s holi- 
ness. This teacher who could be so elo- 
quent about God’s indignation could 
have been as eloquent about his great- 
ness. 

Consider this verse (4:13) as a fitting 
close to the sermon. The people have 
spurned every God-given opportunity to 
learn by calamity. Now God is coming 
in person to teach the lesson of right- 
eousness. 

He is the God whose hands molded 
the mountains. The wind is his breath. 
He gives humanity whatever wisdom it 
possesses. He brings the days to pass 
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and his stride is upon mountain top 
after mountain top as stepping stones. 
He is the Lord of all. Let little people 
beware who fly in the face of that great 
God’s righteousness! 

The second doxology is in the fourth 
sermon (5:8, 9). Amos is pleading with 
his people to seek the true God instead 
of flocking to the empty shrines like 
Bethel, Gilgal, and Beersheba. He is 
the God of the outdoors—the planets; 
dawn and twilight, day and night; sea 
and tide, rain and river. He is, also, the 
God who empowers men who resist the 
oppressor. He, indeed, is the God the 
Israelites might better seek! 

A third doxology (9:5, 6) follows the 
last of Amos’ five vision narratives— 
one in which the end of the Samarian 
Church is described. The prophet has 
proclaimed the impossibility of escape 
for the evil worshipers upon whom the 
temple is falling. | 

Then the doxology exalts God as the” 
Lord at whose touch the earth can melt. — 
We think of volcanoes. It tells how God 
heaves the earth, too, like the annual 
rise and fall of the Nile, and we think — 
of earthquakes. Meanwhile, God in-— 
habits his quarters above the dome of 
the heavens as his people inhabit the 
earth beneath. He designed, built, and 
controls it all. The sea, too, with its 
floods and tides are the work of his 
hands. 

That God can execute his will upon 
Israel! Let the people never think 
otherwise. : 

In still another place Amos dealt in- 
a special manner with God and his” 
ways. In one of his sermons there is a_ 
section on “the day of the Lord” (5:18- 
20). : 


DOUBTLESS THERE were many views in 
those days, as in ours, concerning what 
we call “last things.” Here the prophet 
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refers to a popular belief that “the day 
of the Lord” would be a day of salva- 
tion for Israel. God would come in tri- 
umph. He would champion his nation 
and work a final victory over all its 
enemies. Then the people could shine 
resplendent and all-powerful in a king- 
Jom without end.—All without moving 
2 finger! 

Amos, too, held that the other na- 
tions would be stricken. It was not, 
nowever, because they were enemies 
of God’s darling Israel. It was because 
they were enemies of righteousness, 
transgressors of God’s moral principles. 

That boded ill for Israel, for she was 
shief of transgressors! And God is the 
one father of all men, a father who 
reats all with equal justice either to 
oless or burn! 

Thus the coming of “the day of the 
Lord” is not to be awaited with longing. 
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It is rather to be dreaded. That day 
will be not really a day, but a night. 
Instead of light of victory and salvation 
there will be darkness of defeat and 
destruction. 

“Why do you want that day?” Amos 
asks: “To what end is it for you?” 

The people’s confidence in that doc- 
trine, then, was only the escape of wish- 
ful thinking. 

It was to be like an unfortunate shep- 
herd (5:19). All day long he has a 
discouraging battle with the forces of 
nature which threaten his flock and his 
life. In the morning he narrowly es- 
capes from a lion. He thinks himself 
safe thereafter. Yet, in the afternoon 
he meets a bear. Then, seemingly se- 
cure at home with nightfall, he puts his 
hand against the wall only to have a 
snake, hidden in a crevice between the 
rocks, bite his hand. 


Within the next three years America must make one of the most 
fateful decisions in all history. She is deciding whether she will be 
the kind of country no nation would want to destroy with bombs, or 
the kind every country will want to destroy; whether she will retain 
the moral and spiritual leadership of mankind or forfeit it forever. 


That is what it means to America. 


—F RANK C. LAUBACH 


Christianity is essentially a social religion; to turn it into a solitary 


religion is indeed to destroy it. 


—JOHN WESLEY 


THIS IS THE TIME 
A rich man said to his minister: “Why is it everybody is always 
criticizing me for being miserly, when everyone knows that I have 
made provision to leave everything I possess to charity when I die?” 
“Well,” said the minister, “let me tell you about the pig and the 
cow. The pig was lamenting to the cow one day about how unpopular 
he was. ‘People are always talking about your gentleness and your 
kind eyes,’ said the pig. ‘Sure, you give milk and cream, but I give 
even more. I give bacon and ham—I give bristles and they even 
pickle my feet! Still nobody likes me. I’m just a pig. Why is this?’ 
“The cow thought for a moment, and then said, ‘Well, maybe it’s 


because I give while I’m still living. 
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Lenten Mood 


FUNNY HOW OFTEN the calendar seems 
to set your mood for the day. As I 
gathered up the breakfast dishes, I was 
wondering whether the day really 
looked like Ash Wednesday, or whether 
it just looked to me like Ash Wednes- 
day because I knew it was. 

The sky was overcast and a dismal 
wind moaned plaintively past the 
kitchen windows. A few dried staiks 
of grass along the edges of the open 
field between us and the church bent 
submissively as though they knew their 
days were numbered—or like left-over 
sins clinging to a newborn soul. 

If I hadn’t been blessed—or cursed— 
with an inconvenient sense of humor, 
I might have been a great poet, I 
thought. Or if not a great poet, I might 
have enjoyed believing myself one. 

Our day had started out very well. 
Family devotions, which had been 
“shoved around” during the last busy 
weeks, had taken a fresh lease on life. 
To be sure, Joan had had to leave her 
bed unmade, but it wouldn’t take me 
long to straighten up her room. 


AT THE THOUGHT of her room, the ir- 
ritation I’d been feeling for several days 
began to rise. It was a whole week 
since I’d talked to Philemon Bean 
about coming to fix her bed, and still 
no sign of him. Even if he had been 
upset by the death of Mr. Hedges, Sr., 
who seemed to have been some sort of 
special benefactor of his, he should get 
himself under control. The family were 
taking it beautifully. As John Hedges 
told Jerry, “One thing my father in- 
sisted upon. He often repeated, ‘As 
soon as we're able to realize that we 
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are alive, we know that some day we 
are going to die. Why act surprised 
when it comes?’ My father would be 
pretty much put out to see us griev- 
ing. He’d think he hadn’t taught us 
much.” Still, I couldn’t help wishing 
that Mrs. Hedges hadn’t seen fit to call 
a meeting of the committee for the 
World Day of Prayer this afternoon. 
My thoughts kept up a running com= 
mentary on events, as I went about my 
work. Once or twice I found myself 
making speeches. Our women had de- 
cided against observing next week as a 
week of prayer. The reasons given were’ 
so logical. After the World Day of 
Prayer, such meetings would seem anti- 
climatic. Lent is a period of prayer and. 
Holy Week is a week of prayer for the: 
whole congregation. Few women who 
would attend pray daily anyhow. Why 
make them come to the church to do it? 


Yet I coutpn’r avoid the uneasy feel- 
ing that what it boiled down to was 
that they didn’t feel prayer was very! 
important. Ask them to come pack ai 
box for) Lutheran World Relief and) 
they’ll be there. Indeed, they'll be there 
even faster to prepare a dinner for ? 
congregational organization. 

To be sure, having Blanche Hefflinger 
advocating the meetings so strong] 
hadn’t helped. Why must some people 
stand for the right things in such wro 
ways? fe 

“Well,” she had snapped, “when we 
stop praying, we might as well a | 
band.” 


whether there should not be outw 
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signs of inward grace? Later Kitty 
Bach insisted, “When I pray and where, 
is no one’s business but mine. There 
are street corners and closets in East- 
wick, as well as in ancient Palestine.” 
I could have spanked her but there 
was a tiny pinch of truth on her side. 
While I dusted the living room, I let 
nyself dream of a congregation where 
ill the members lived a life of prayer. 
could see that daily communion with 
yur Lord and Saviour reflected on their 
aces and in their lives. The Blanche 
Jeffingers grew tactful, the Kitty 
3achs gentle. Peace and harmony with- 
n the church flowed irresistibly to- 
vard those without. Love and brother- 
ood enfolded in the community. Bar- 
iers of race and class disappeared. 
qual opportunity became reality. Each 
ndividual developed his powers to the 
ittermost and used them gladly in the 
ervice of society, a god-filled society. 
Perhaps some Lententide would mark 
he beginning of such an era some- 
yhere, I dreamed on, moving the vac- 
um cleaner automatically back and 
orth. Perhaps this Lenten season might 
vean such a beginning in our own con- 
regation. This lull in our social activ- 
es, the increased devotional life, 
vight reach deep into our very beings. 
’erhaps Eastwick-As-It-Could-Be 
ould replace Eastwick-As-It-Is. 


THE DOORBELL broke into my thoughts. 
“Anything to be cleaned or pressed 
oday?” The tailor looked no different, 
eally. His face was as lean, his ears 
S prominent as ever, yet there was a 
ort of glow upon him left over from 
ry dream. 

“Won’t you come in?” I invited. “Ill 
et my husband’s clericals.” 

“No, thanks, I’d track mud on your 
lean rug.” I brought the suit and we 
xchanged banalities about the weather. 
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A commonplace encounter but it left 
me feeling pleased with him and with 
myself. 

I carted the brasses to the kitchen 
and started on them industriously. The 
phone rang and I washed my hands. 

“Mrs. Lathrop speaking. No, he isn’t. 
. . . Why, Miss Fields has those lists. 
...]’m sure she’d be glad to get them 
ready for you but I doubt whether she 
could bring them to the house. She has 
no car, you know. .. . No, I don’t mind 
your asking her, but please don’t be 
hurt if she finds she must refuse.” 


Somer PEOPLE think a parish worker is 
the congregational slave. That would 
be different, too, in my congregation 
that was a slice of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Women would be respected 
as individuals. They would be accepted 
as men’s equals in the work of the 
church, not because they made a to do 
about the matter or let frustrations 
make them bitter, but because they 
would be men’s equals. 

Not that Miss Fields isn’t treated with 
the greatest respect by the men of the 
congregation. Nine times out of ten 
it’s women like the one who just phoned 
who expect her to do things that are 
quite “beyond the line of duty.” In my 
vision, of course, such a situation would 
never arise. 

I dampened my cloth with polish and 
rubbed vigorously. Too bad it was only 
a vision. 

Still, it was more than my own vision. 
The dream has lived in men’s hearts 
for thousands of years. The years that 
separate us from a Judean wilderness 
and from a hill where three straggling 
crosses stand, have not killed it. Each 
Lent we say, “God so loved the world” 
and each year the “So” grows bigger 
till there isn’t room for pettiness and 
all the little sins of little people. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Friends 


My husband, fine in so many ways, has 
me worried. He has a number of friends 
among married people of our own age who 
are a fast-living, money-spending outfit. 
He wants to keep up with them, even 
though his salary doesn’t justify it. And, 
of course, he wants me to go along. I’ve 
been going to keep the peace. But I really 
don’t enjoy the association, for my whole 
previous life has been pretty quiet and 
sober, with little money to spend. I feel 
that we should be saving our money in 
the hope of getting a home as soon as 
prices get better, And I think we need 
more friends who have their feet on the 
ground, less of the night club crowd. 


Did you and your husband talk this 
problem over before you were married? 
That was the time to settle it. Prom- 
ises, of course, could have been broken. 
But during courtship people ought to 
take stock of their common interests 
and of those which are widely. different. 
Common interests and practices ought 
to be cultivated. Of course, premarital 
days are past, and you are face to face 
with reality. 

Such a problem can’t be solved over- 
night. It calls for gradual, step-by-step 
change. And every move should be at- 
tended by diplomacy and courtesy. 

(1) Do everything possible to 
strengthen the bonds of love between 
you. Give plenty of time to the things 
which you do have in common. 

(2) In the mellow moments agree to 
invite to your home some friends of 
the kind you prefer—occasionally at 
first, more frequently if your husband 
responds favorably to the first moves. 
Make sure the occasions are cheerful. 

(3) Invite the wilder crowd some- 
times for colorful but common-sense 
evenings. 

(4) Act positively—do more to lead 
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your husband into sensible social life, 
less to raise issues about his friends. 
Praise every step in your direction. 


Divorce rate 


I have read in THe LUTHERAN your pre- 
diction that one-third of the marriages en- 
tered into between 1940 and 1948 will end 
in divorce, and that of these divorces 70 
per cent will be due to a lack of common 
background. 

These figures don’t correspond with 
others which I’ve seen. The first one ap- 
pears too small and the other too large. 


The figures to which you allude were 
inaccurately reported in an address 
given back in December. They did not 
appear on the “Clinic” page. 

In my talk I cited the recent report 
of the Federal Security Agency that 
there was about one divorce for every 
three marriages in 1945—31 per cent, to 
be exact. In the same address I quoted 
a prediction by Dr. Clifford Adams, 
Pennsylvania State College, that of all 
marriages contracted between 1940 and 
1948, 70 per cent will end in divorce. 

In 1867 the United States government 
for the first time kept divorce records: 
There were 10,000 divorces in that year 
The number has been increasing ever 
since that time, but at a rate moré 
rapid/than the population increase. Av 
the beginning of the war sociologist: 
forecast a 40 per cent increase of di- 
vorces by the end of the conflict. a 
United Press survey in November 1 
showed that in 30 of the larger nae 
the United States there was about on> 
divorce for every two marriages. | 
rate, however, does not prevail through! 
out the country, as indicated by the figa 
ures of the Federal Security Agency 
In 1945 there were 1,618,331 marriag 
and 502,000 divorces in the Unite 
States, according to Vital Statistics. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


; 
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BOOKS 


Lutheran Pioneer Lives Again 


The World of Justus Falckner. By Delber W. Clark. Muhlenberg Press. 189 pages. $2.50. 


It is a personal pleasure to review a work by Delber Clark, a colleague of many 
years in researches connected with the Lutherans of colonial New York. Delber Clark 
was well fitted to write this book. He reveled in his subject. He was painstaking in 
gathering his facts and he examined all the original records that were accessible. But 
his passion for carefulness made him no stuffy scholar, as the colorful style of his book 


readily reveals. 

To Delber Clark, Justus Falckner and 
the men and women associated with him 
were real people, not just names in a 
story of the past. He knew the intimate, 
homely details of their lives as one who 
lived among them. It is because he was 
so full of his subject that his book may 
to some readers appear not too coherent, 
jerhaps even ramble a bit. That was 
typical of Delber Clark, for to him these 
people were old friends, and he just bub- 
bled over with the many things he wanted 
to say about them. 

The book concerns itself with Pastor 
Justus Falckner as the principal figure in 
she critical period of New York Lutheran- 
ism as the seventeenth century gave way 
So the eighteenth. There had been only 
swo Lutheran congregations in New York 
up to that time; one in Manhattan, the 
other in Albany. . Both of them, already 
over 60 years old, were almost extinct 
cause of their inability for years to se- 
sure a pastor from Europe. 

It was at the time when the congrega- 
tions were at their lowest ebb, in 1703, 
‘hat Justus Falckner was prevailed upon 
jo become their pastor. He had just a 
‘ew years previously come to this country. 
He had completed his theological studies 
‘n Europe, but had not been ordained be- 
tause he had decided to take up a business 
sareer in America. 

_ Falckner’s ministry was not long—from 
“703 until his death in 1723—but it was a 


lying congregations in Manhattan and 
‘Albany, but through his missionary zeal 
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slorious one. He not only revived the. 


he brought about an expansion of the 
Church to so large an extent that at his 
death at least 14 congregations were in 
existence. He ministered personally to 10 
of them, scattered over New York and 
New Jersey. 

The book is well worth careful reading, 
and though there are few direct source 
citations, Delber Clark may be trusted in 
his conclusions. It is unfortunate that the 
frontispiece map, made up after the au- 
thor’s death, was not as carefully done as 
the body of the work. The map is labeled 
1723, but that date was superimposed upon 
a map of modern New York, showing 
counties not in existence until years after 
Falckner’s time. 

Incidentally, concerning the claim that 
Justus Falckner was the first Lutheran to 
be ordained in America, it would perhaps 
be wise not to stress this. The Lutheran 
Abelius Zetskoorn was said to have been 
ordained in this country some years be- 
fore Falckner, a statement which is made 
in a letter by none other than the dis- 
tinguished Andreas Rudman, who or- 
dained Falckner. A copy of his letter is in 
the collection of records recovered 10 years 
ago from Amsterdam, Holland, by the 
Synod of New York, and published in 
1945. Harry J. KREDER 


Mystics 


A Guide to True Peace: or the excellency of 
inward and spiritual prayer. Compiled chiefly 
from the writings of Fenelon, Guyon, and 
Molinos. !18 pages. $1. 
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This little pocket-book is a compilation 
from the writings of three seventeenth- 
century leaders in the “spiritual” move- 
ment in the Roman Church. Because of 
certain quietistic extremes, particularly 
those of Mme. Guyon and Molinos, the 
movement went out of favor in the Ro- 
man Church, and met with official con- 
demnation. Not at all strangely the teach- 
ings of these writers struck fire in totally 
different quarters, among the Society of 
Friends. A Guide to True Peace was put 
together in 1813 by two Quakers, and has 
appeared in frequent editions since then. 

The chapters, most of them brief, consist 
of meditations on faith, prayer, man’s 
spiritual potentialities, the perils of the re- 
ligious life, and the final attainment of 
the knowledge of God in the perfect rest 
of the soul. 

One is impressed by the fervor and sim- 
plicity of the mystic approach to God. 
There are mystics “of the right” and mys- 
tics “of the left.” This work comes from 
the latter group. While one may enjoy the 
warmth and directness of this work, one 
should know its real approach. One must 
understand the eccentricities to which it 
can lead, when it has not the corrective of 
creedal and biblical instruction. For peo- 
ple who are instructed in the faith, the 
book may easily have value for meditation 
and the refreshment of the spirit. But for 
those who have no definite conceptions of 
God and Christ, the Church and the means 
of Grace, it will probably be less trust- 
worthy. GeorcE R. SELTZER 


Missions Must Take Root 


New Buildings on Old Foundations. By J. 
Merle Davis. International Missionary Council. 
320 pages. $1.75. 


For some reason the planters of the Gos- 
pel, under the banner of Foreign Missions, 
generally neglected the establishment of 
an indigenous church. Visionaries that 
they were in comprehending the illimitable 
love of God. Yet they too dimly perceived 
God’s power to sustain any church except 
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one rooted in the systems of civilization, — 
government, education, even liturgy, fa- 

miliar to them. Therefore the delay of 100 
years in producing such a book as the one © 
under review. } 

New Buildings on Old Foundations is not 
an argument in favor of the self-gov- 
erning, self-supporting, self-propagating 
church. The indigenous principle is taken | 
for granted here. This is “a handbook,” in © 
answer to requests for practical help, “ on 
stabilizing the younger churches in ‘hela ; 
environment.” 

The book is based on actual data secured 4 
from all kinds and locations of mission — 
fields. Merle Davis is director of the De-- 
partment of Social and Economic Research - 
and Counsel of the International Mission- — 
ary Council. He was a missionary for 15 
years and is competent to interpret his ~ 
facts. Sometimes, it is true, his mass of 
data seems to have overwhelmed him and 
one feels that many pages have no other 
excuse than that the author did not wish 
to leave any notes and data unused. 

But Chapters 3 to 7, pointing to thell 
anthropological approach and to the sig-_ 
nificance of environment, as well as de~ 
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sion board members, for church statesmen, 
and for those ministers and laymen who | 
earnestly desire an early completion of the ; 
Great Commission. ’ 

Chapter 8 gives almost unbelievable ex-_ 


Parish Administration 


The Church Functions Effectively. By O. 
Shelton. Bethany. 224 pages. $1.50. 

This book on church administration,.| 
from the standpoint of the Christian de- | 
nomination, has practical value for pastors® 
and laymen concerned with congregational 
management. It is full of practical sug: 
gestions, many of which are applicable tow 
churches other than that of the author. } 


The Lutheram hi 


Today, Feb. 19, the date of issue of 
is number of THe LUTHERAN, is Ash 
ednesday. It is the beginning of the 
Lenten season of the church year. Lu- 
sheran congregations almost universally 
will observe the next 50 days with 
more serious consideration of the basic 
ruths of the Christian revelation and 
ith deepened appreciation of the cost 
f our redemption from the penalties 
of our sins. The more spiritual phases 
»of our religion will be stressed in ser- 
ons and periods of catechetical in- 
struction. The reality of our enslave- 
ent by sin and the vicarious suffering 
f our Lord to redeem us from its pen- 
)ilties will be the messages delivered us 
rom the Gospels and echoed by our 
‘onsciences. 
The expression of our spiritual ex- 
erience with the gifts of divine grace 
“.as specific opportunity in the worship 
n which we engage in our churches. 
e attend the special meetings for 
wrayer, praise and thanksgiving which 
sre provided, in which our fellow be- 
tevers join, and whereby our petitions 
or forgiveness and guidance have the 
nomentum of common agreement. 
Yuring the last six days of the period 
vhen the History of our Lord’s Passion 
s read and complemented by sacred 
ongs and consecrated gifts for the sev- 
val ministries of the Church, we are 
plifted into a sensing of our Lord’s 
resence with us. And since where He 
' the kingdom of heaven also is, we 
ejoice at our escape from sin and 
wil. 
Lent is what we make it, and no 
‘oubt the coming days until April 6, 
thich is Easter, will be outstandingly 
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Across the Desk 


a time of the conscious grace which the 
Holy Spirit makes available. 


This year 1947 in particular 

The temptation to emphasize at 
length and in detail the wickedness of 
these times in which we are struggling 
to extend the kingdom of God must not 
receive too great power. It is probably 
true that there never was a year in 
which so many forces were in opposi- 
tion to the church. And certainly the 
seeming loss of one nation once deemed 
Christian and the apparent willingness 
of a group of prominent people to ad- 
vocate tolerance of false forms of re- 
ligion rather than efforts to convert 
their followers to the pure faith are 
discouraging. But in opposition to such: 
antagonisms we have the injection of 
ethical principles for which the procla- 
mation of the Gospel is the ultimate 
source, and we seem to have opened 
doors for converting pagan people that 
in the past were tightly closed. It is 
the spread of enmity rather than an in- 
crease of its forces that characterizes 
the present time, and such signs as are 
now visible indicate the emergence of 
a more consecrated and therefore more 
powerful Christianity than has existed 
since the apostolic age. The world more 
than the church has failed. 

There is, finally, the assurance that 
God is faithful: He will not permit us 
to be tempted above that we are able, 
but will with the trial prepare the way 
of escape. The morale of the church, 
and particularly of its pastors, should 
be a confident one. The kind of re- 
pentance that is commanded does not 
consist of bemoaning past mistakes as 
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if they were fatal, but of turning reso- 
lutely to acceptance of the promises for 
victory which we have from our Lord. 


More than "just rolling along” 

If one has time and opportunity to 
give heed to the words of Jerome 
Kern’s theme song in the comic opera, 
“Show Boat,” he will gain the impres- 
sion that the great rivers of America 
are more than the volume of water car- 
ried and the silt washed from the re- 
gions through which they flow from 
their source to the sea. 

Emil Ludwig in his book of some 
decades ago drew on the river Nile to 
supply scenery and records of cen- 
turies of human endeavor and achieve- 
ment. We have available one of a more 
recent series of books titled Rivers of 
America, in which 10 streams are de- 
scribed as having more than the phys- 
ical features of their courses. One of 
these published in 1940 deals with the 
Delaware and sections of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania within 
whose areas the Delaware has its chan- 
nel. Those who follow it by means of 
the volume we enjoyed meet much 
more than rainfall, melting snow, and 
wind storms. Pioneers, seekers after 
freedom, administrators of great busi- 
ness enterprises, wars and bounteous 
harvests, are vividly described. The 
river is not personified, nor is any 
superstitious agency cited. Neverthe- 
less, it is what is invisible beneath what 
one can see and feel that thrills the 
readers of the book. 

In the broadest sense the ability to 
see includes the mysterious faculty of 
discerning the realities in the midst of 
which “we live and move and have our 
being.” In the sphere of religion we 
have an analogy to what in a more ma- 
terial way is a condition of the area of 
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ocular vision. We have a proverb from 
human observation and experience that 
states the sort of blindness that afflicts 
the man who “cannot see the forest for 
the trees.” Another is the nearsighted 
pilgrim who misses the multitude of 
small deeds of goodness, cups of 
cold water in the name of a disciple, 
or the coat given to an ill-clad beggar 
because he has need of it. At the other 
end of the scale from these is the pow- 
erful energy applied by the “com- 
munion of saints” against the world’s 
evil forces, thus keeping degeneration 
within bounds. He who would see the 
realities of religion must have eyes that 
see the whole scale of activities ener- 
gized into vital productiveness by the 
power of God unto salvation, which is 
the Gospel of our Lord. Some churck 
members are occasionally so absorbe 
in particulars of their individual eccl 
siastical connection that they miss th 
peace that passeth understanding. Oth- 
ers declare they cannot believe t 
Jesus is their personal Saviour becaus@ 
they deny the Holy Spirit access te 
their hearts. They are blinded to wha’ 
is not physically visible. if 
Maybe the church overemphasizew! 
money and property in its stewardshif 
of the means of grace. We must bw 
everlastingly watchful lest we suggestl 
or at least imply, the earning of divi 
love by our generous gifts. When Jesu’} 
told the Samaritan woman, “They tha 
worship God must worship Him 
spirit and in truth,” He did not ceas 
to feel thirst; but it was not water fron) 
the well in Sychar that was his iden} 
tifying gift. The garment of righteous 
ness is given as a means by which Go 
is glorified. But all the gold and pre*} 
cious gems in the whole world are inik 
sufficient to buy it. tt 
? —NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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LETTERS to the editor 


Let’s have some Praise 


‘Si: 

It would seem to me that it is high time 
a change in strategy were adopted by all 
the leadership of the Christian Church, 
nigh and low. Personally, I’m about fed 
ap on hearing time without number what 
a low grade, lazy, and unproductive Chris- 
sian Iam. I’m sick of listening to speakers 
ind statisticians bringing in reports to 
‘how how poorly we have done. 

The virus has seeped into the life of the 
wverage Christian. So much is his faith 
ind confidence undermined that he begins 
‘0 believe his faith is hardly worth bother- 
ng with. And surely he can find no cour- 
.ge to bring it to another. 

Such phrases as, “The great Synod of 
New York is third, or fourth from last, in 
enevolent giving.” . . . “We have only 
aised a little over half our goal for Lu- 
heran World Action as of December 31.” 
ilongside of the great world need this is, 
a fact, not enough. But let it be cried 
som the housetops that this is the great- 
t accomplishment ever attained by Lu- 
erans of America. 

» “Dangerous drop in Sunday school reg- 
))trations’—as if every pastor and Sunday 
thool teacher were responsible for the na- 
onal birthrate. 
4) I don’t think that I am alone in feeling 
| is high time to call off the prophets of 
pom, time to quit telling the pastors and 
‘eople who are the most loyal and most 
terificial that they should be ashamed to 
tok themselves in the face. What I’m sure 
\good many of our pastors and lay peo- 
want is not more berating, more bawl- 
out, but a good measure of praise, en- 
‘uragement, and inspiration. 
Tell the good people of the Lutheran 
urch what they have done. Let’s do a 
e honest-to-goodness bragging about 
wonderful things the Lord hath 
ought through us. Tell the people of 
the good they have done, the progress 
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they have made, and they will be eager 
to do more. 

The tales of “The stranger whom no- 
body greeted,’ “The pastors who are not 
interested,” “The cause that was never 
presented,” and “The miserly contributions 
we Christians are making” are about worn 
out. Like the sermons about church at- 
tendance, the people who should hear them 
don’t hear them. They only tend to bore 
and discourage the faithful, loyal, and sac- 
rificial and imbue them with the thought 
that their sacrifices don’t count or aren’t 
enough. 

Let’s be done with the strategy of telling 
our pastors, leaders and people how lazy, 
stingy, ungrateful and unchristian they 
are. Rather let’s think and talk success. 

The first Christian missionaries returned 
and related the wonderful things which 
the Lord had accomplished through them. 
It is high time that the Christian Church 
and its leaders stop telling what is not 
being done and begin to shout from the 
housetops the wonderful work it is accom- 
plishing, in the world and in every village 
and city. WatreR COWEN 

Jamaica, N. Y. 


Correction 


Sir: 

The readers of THe LUTHERAN who have 
supported Lutheran World Action should 
be informed that they helped to supply 
the 25,000 yards of material for deaconesses’ 
garbs referred to in the Nov. 17 issue of 
Tue LuTHeRAN. One of our deaconesses 
was helpful in locating the material but 
it was purchased by and_ distributed 
through Lutheran World Relief. I regret 
that the letter from the Directing Sister 
of the Bremen Motherhouse was some- 
what misleading. 

I shall appreciate having this error cor- 
rected and brought to the attention of the 
readers of THe LUTHERAN at a convenient 
time. Sister ANNA EBERT 
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RELAXING after a busy session of Georgia-Alabama Synod's convention, Jan. 28-30 in Savanna 
are Dr. James C. Kinard, president of Newberry College; Dr. John L. Yost, president of Souther 
Seminary; Dr. Walton H. Greever, retired secretary of the ULC; Dr. Charles A. Linn, elected fir 
full-time president of the synod; J. Hardy Cornwell, president of the synodical Brotherhood; an 
Z. B. Trexler, president of the ULC Brotherhood. 


Religious Broadcasts Criticized 
By Ministers at Radio Clinic 


By Cuarztes L. VENABLE 


Cuicagco—More emphasis should be 
placed on Christ and less on the personal- 


ity of the broadcaster in 
ILLINOIS 


religious radio pro- 

grams. This was the de- 
cision of the 40 pastors who attended the 
first all-Lutheran radio clinic at the Chi- 
cago studies of NBC. 

Special speaker at the sessions was 
Everett Mitchell of the National Broad- 
casting Company Public Service Depart- 
ment. Three 15-minute transcriptions pro- 
duced for the National Lutheran Council 
under the direction of Clayton Peterson 
were presented and analyzed. 

Before the meeting adjourned nine pas- 
tors transcribed prayers to be used by sta- 
tion wmaq. These ministers were: George 
H. J. Aigner, Ernest S. Ewald, O. H. Groth, 
Paul L. Sealing, Robbin W. Skyles, Walter 
D. Spangler, Clyde G. Steele, Robert 
Walledom, and Granger Westberg. 

Over 200 Luryer Leacurrs of Chicago 
District met at St. Luke’s Church, Park 
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Ridge, for their annual banquet, Jan. 1 
Dr. Ruth Wick, assistant to the executiv 
secretary of NLC Student Service Com 
mission, spoke on “Christ Looks to Youth 

Chicago Leaguers were hosts to the ex 
ecutive officers and the members of th 
ways and means committee of the UL 
Luther League at a reception, Jan. l 
Over 125 young people gathered to gree 
the guests in Grace Church. 

ALBERT J. ZERN, president of the Broth 
erhood of Edgebrook Church, and hi 
friend, Phil Cavaretta, first baseman an 
captain of the Chicago Cubs, provided 
treat for children of Nachusa Home. 

Mr. Cavaretta first spoke at the Dixo 
public school, which the Nachusa childre 
attend. Then he visited the home. Mr. Zer 
distributed gifts sent by the Edgebroc 
congregation to the children. 

THE Rev. Epwarp Hummon is new pas 
tor of St. Mark’s Church. He was former) 
pastor of Memorial Church, Louisville, K” 

Tue LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE sponsoré 
a conference in Austin Messiah Chure’ 
Jan. 19-26. Among speakers were Dr, Jol 
P. Milton, professor at Luther Seminar 
St. Paul, Minn.; the Rev. Allen R. Blege 
dean of the institute; and Dr. J. P. Fre 
professor of archaeology, Wheaton Colleg 
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Midwest Brotherhood Combats 


Armament Race, Mass Deportation 
By P. C. KUEHNER 


Fremont—Just passing a peace resolu- 
tion at their 1946 convention did not seem 
snough to members of the Midwest Synod 


Brotherhood. They de- 
NEBRASKA cided to start a letter- 

writing campaign 
against the deportation of peoples from 
their native lands, the armament race be- 
ween nations, and the changing of na- 
‘ional boundaries. 

Sparkplug behind this program by mail 
s George H. Hilbers of St. Paul’s Church, 
Hooper. He challenged the men to do 
something immediately to remove the ob- 
stacles to good will and mutual under- 
standing. 

Mucu procRess has been reported from 
friedens Church, Lincoln. A system of 
electronic chimes was dedicated, Dec. 22, 
m memory of seven men who gave their 
ives in the war. It was almost entirely 
said for by former GI’s of the congrega- 
‘ion. . . . No more than three members 
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were absent from Friedens church school 
on any of several Sundays recently. Total 
enrollment is 217. 

THe Rev. Henry Rowotpt, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Emerson, married Miss 
Helen Bittmann of Chicago, recently. The 
Rev. Paul Rowoldt, Sr., of Lincoln, father 
of the groom, and the Rev. Emanuel Row- 
oldt, Miles, Texas, brother of the groom, 
officiated. The ceremony was attended by 
three of the four Rowoldt brothers serving 
in the ULC ministry. 

Sr. Paut’s CuHurcH, Emerson, recently 
observed its 60th anniversary. The Rev. 
Fred Heckathorne of Rock City, Ill., a son 
of the congregation, and the Rev. Marinus 
Hagedorn of Fremont, Nebr., were prin- 
cipal speakers. 

HERE AND THERE: Dr. E. Walter, who was 
for 24 years superintendent of Tabitha 
Home, recently marked his 50th year in 
the active ministry of the Midwest Synod. 
He is now pastor of Immanuel Church, 
eight miles southwest of Hastings. At a 
special service in honor of the anniversary, 
the Rev. R. Moehring, the Rev. M. Marxen, 
and Dr. M. Schroeder were speakers... . 
Dr. F. Schuldt, pastor of First St. Paul’s 


IT GOING! 


FOOD 
Spam, Crisco, Cocoa, Bouillon Cubes, 
Canned Milk and Vegetables 


SHOES 
All Sizes, Rubbers, Boots, 
Galoshes, Slippers 


CLOTHES 
Coats, Underwear, Socks, Stockings, 
Bathrobes, Suits, Dresses 


BEDCLOTHES 
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SHIP TO 


SEND NOW, to Fight Winter’s Cold .... To Warm the Freezing 


"The numb cold in Europe this winter is in 
danger of chilling man's very soul in misery 
and despair. 
our Christian love and our clothing.” 


Let us warm the freezing with 


. . « Franklin Clark Fry, 
President, Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 


MAKE YOUR CHURCH A DEPOT 


Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 
N. 13th St. & Bushkill Drive, 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


KEEP IT GOING thru LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF 
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Church, Hastings, recently completed 40 
years of ministry in the synod. 
’ The mission at Havelock, suburb of Lin- 
coln, welcomed 150 people to its Christmas 
program. The Rev. R. Jobman has been 
working in this field since last summer. 
. Both Lutheran World Action and 
benevolent goals were reached by St. 
Paul’s Church, Northboro, during 1946. In 
addition, the parsonage was insulated and 
supplied with running water, a garage was 
built, and the parking space by the church 
was covered with 70 tons of gravel. 

St. John’s Church, Auburn, Dr. G. K. 
Wiencke, Sr., pastor, recently observed its 
80th anniversary. .. . The Sunday school 
of First Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., the 
Rev. F. Bloch and the Rev. George House- 
wright pastors, now supports a parish in 
Liberia, Africa. Pastor Bloch was at one 
time a missionary in Liberia. ... St. Paul’s 
Church, Darrouzett, Texas, the Rev. T. 
Tychsen pastor, has bought a new location 
for its church and has built a modern par- 
sonage during the past two years. This 
was done without any outside help al- 
though the congregation numbers less than 
100 confirmed members. 

The Rev. J. J. Bahuth, a native of Jeru- 
salem, is now pastor of Trinity Church, 
Tea, S. D. He was formerly pastor of sev- 
eral Lutheran churches in Palestine. 


Dr. William Jansen, ULC Layman 
To Head New York City Schools 


By Henry W. SNYDER, JR. 


Mannattan—A Bronx Lutheran layman, 
Dr. William Jansen, was sworn in Jan. 22 
as new superintendent of New York City 
schools. The ceremony, conducted by 
Mayor William O’Dwyer in the City Hall, 
will elevate Dr. Jansen to the office when 
the present superintendent, Dr. John Wade, 
reaches the retirement age in September. 

Dr. Jansen is a member of St. Matthew’s 
Church, the Bronx, the Rev. O. A. Plage- 
mann pastor, and is a member of the ULC 
Board of American Missions. Addressing 
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the new superintendent, Mayor O’Dwye: 
said he hoped Dr. Jansen would serve it 

his new post “in thi 
NEW YORK manner in which he ha: 

handled more than on 
delicate situation.” Dr. Jansen has bee! 
an assistant superintendent of the Nev 
York City school system for a number o 
years. 

Miss Mata Anpre, one of the 48 Estonia1 
refugees who crossed the Atlantic last yea 
in three small boats, is now on the staf. 
of the Lutheran Inner Mission, New York 
A qualified social worker, she is learnins 
American ways under Dr. Herta Genz 
supervisor of the family welfare depart- 
ment in the inner mission. 

ANOTHER LUTHERAN who has just come 
to America from the Baltic countries i 
the Rev. Richard Zarins. He recently wa: 
installed pastor of the Latvian Lutherar 
congregation of New York City. 

At the same service this Latvian churel 
was received into membership by thi 
United Lutheran Synod of New York. It 
200 members hold services every Sunda’ 
afternoon at Holy Trinity Church, Man 
hattan. The Rev. Carl W. Selmer, ministe: 
of the Latvian Lutheran church of Bostor 
participated in the installation. 

THE WARTBURG ORPHAN F'ARM SCHOOL #& 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., is now in the midst « 
a campaign to raise $250,000 for expansicy 
and improvements. The funds will be ag: 
plied as follows: $100,000 for doubling a« 
commodations for the aged; $50,000 ~ 
modernize a boys’ dormitory; $75,000 fe 
a new cottage for children; and $25,000 £1) 
repairs to existing buildings. 

THe New York CONFERENCE lost one © 
its lay leaders when Alfred F. Knoep® 
died Jan. 19. Mr. Knoepke was a trust) | 
of the Wartburg Orphan Farm School 
was a former president of the board © 
Good Shepherd Church, Mount Verne 
N. Y. 

THE Rev. Hans HouNSBEIN has accept’ 
a call to the pastorate of St. Luke’s Churm 
Adams Street, the Bronx. He succeeds t 
Rev. Walter Rohde, who died in Novemh» 
Pastor Hohnsbein comes to New York fr 


The Luthew: 
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Mt. Olivet Church, Pittsburgh. 
~ Tue Rev. Oswatp ELBERT was installed 
} as eastern regional secretary of the Stu- 
§ dent Service Commission, National Lu- 
‘f theran Council, at a service in Advent 
i} Church, Manhattan, Feb. 2. Dr. F. R. Knu- 
(} bel, president of the New York Synod, 
‘| conducted the installation. Sermon was 
preached by Dr. Fredrik Schiotz, pastor 
MN) of Trinity Church (Norwegian), Brooklyn. 
!)} Because of more than 40 years’ service 
ilas “the blind organist” of Epiphany 
‘Church, the Bronx, John N. Burnham is 
{receiving congratulations from his friends 
t}in the New York Conference. Though 
()sightless, he regularly continues his work 
as organist to the keen satisfaction of this 
wisizable congregation. In 1922, he won a 
ilnational prize for the best composition of 
the Harvard hymn, “Our Christ.” 
LuTHERAN CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, Man- 
hattan, marked its 50th anniversary re- 
cently. Special speakers included Dr. Fred- 
Merick R. Knubel; the Rev. Edward T. Horn, 
WII, whose father was pastor of the congre- 
ication 1907-17; the Rev. Edmund A. Steimle, 
aiwhose father served the church 1918-37; 
j#and the Rev. Donald R. Heiges, pastor to 
(Lutheran students in New York City. The 
Rev. Henry W. Snyder, Jr., is pastor. 
(4 Tue Rev. Watrer E. Bock has been ap- 
i"foo0inted promotional director for Lutheran 
‘World Action in the synod. To carry on 
‘his work he was relieved of many duties 
on 
) } 


in his congregation from Dec. 1 to Feb. 15. 

Benevolence contributions in the New 
York Synod totaled $272,654.60 during the 
first 11 months of 1946. This is a $52,791.21 
increase over 1945. 

Miss Ruru Lerup has been assigned by 
the NLC to assist the Rev. Donald Heiges 
in caring for the more than 2,000 Luther- 
ans in New York City colleges and uni- 
versities. A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, she has been counselor to Lu- 
theran students at North Dakota Univer- 
sity. 


PERSONS 


Awarded silver beaver 

When the Boy Scout Council of Queens 
Borough, New York City, looked over the 
scouting record of the Rev. Edwin H. Lehr, 
pastor of St. Thomas’ Church, Jamaica, 
N. Y., they decided he deserved the high- 
est honor a local council could give. On 
Jan. 16 they awarded him the silver 
beaver. 

Pastor Lehr’s predicament with his 
church’s Troop 62 was featured nationally 
in the news last year. During the war his 
scoutmasters had been taken one by one 
into the service. Then suddenly all came 
home again. Instead of having to scratch 
around to get one leader, he had to worry 
about what to do with four. 


PRINCIPAL building on the six-acre estate in Alhambra, which has been purchased by California 
fiynod as a home for the aged. This house has 19 rooms. In addition the property has a six-room 
ate house. Valued at $225,000, the estate was procured for $75,000 when its owners learned of 
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e purpose for which it was to be used. 
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His solution was to organize the “whole 
scout family.” A cub pack and an explorer 
post were added to the scout troop. One 
former scoutmaster became a post advisor, 
another a neighborhood commissioner, an- 
other a scoutmaster, and the other an as- 
sistant scoutmaster. A new man was found 
to lead the cub pack. 

Pastor Lehr was one of five men in 
Queens to receive the award. 


25th Printing 


PRAYERS #: 21 8225 
For All Occasions 
By Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman 

A Rare Gift Book. 


Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35c each. Three for $1.00. 


PRESS NOTICES 

THE LUTHERAN—“Very attractive. Accept- 
able to all. Not patterns but actual 
prayers.” 

CHRISTIAN CENTURY—“Deeply felt and 
well expressed.” 

CHRISTIAN OBSERVER — “Invaluable aid 
in family and private devotions.” 

MOODY MONTHLY—“Material which the 
devout soul may use and offer to God.” 

Order From 

The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE .........ces00 10:45 A, M. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 

at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awasts You 


Director of weekday education 

Coming after Easter as an associate sec- 
retary with the ULC Parish and Church 
School Board is the Rev. Harner Middles- 
warth, pastor of St. John’s Church, Scran- 
ton, Pa. He will be in charge of promotion 
of weekday religious education on released 
and dismissed time. 

Pastor Middleswarth has headed the 
curriculum commit- 
tee of the Scranton 
weekday religious 
school project, which 
has correlated the 
school’s courses 
religion with the pub- 
lic school curriculum 
A graduate of Sus 


at Selinsgrove, Pa. 
and the Philadelphi: 
Seminary, he has his master’s degree i 
theology and has studied at University o 
Pennsylvania; Union Seminary, New Yor] 
City; and the University of Chicago Divin 
ity School. He has taught in summe 
schools of the Pittsburgh Synod and th 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and he 
supervised vacation Bible schools an 
weekday religious schools in Hershey an 
Scranton, Pa. 


Dr. Samuel Trexler 
Serving as ad interim pastor of Hol 
Trinity Church, Central Park West at 651) 
St., Manhattan, is D) 
Samuel Trexler, TH! 
commissioner of tl! 
Lutheran World Fee, 
eration for the churs) 
in Russia and form! 
president of the Ne! 
York Synod open 
his office Jan, 15. 
The Rev. F. Eppli} 
Reinartz, former pa 
tor of Holy Trini, 
is now secretary 
the ULC. The Rev. L. David Miller, fe- 
mer assistant pastor, is new minister f 
music at Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, lp. 
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St. Matthew’s Church, Reading, 
Celebrates 105th Anniversary 


By LurHer SCHLENKER 


Reapinc—In a Reading newspaper 105 
years ago appeared the following an- 
nouncement: 

“A clergyman of the Lutheran Church 
will preach on next Sabbath in the English 
language in the public buildings. The pub- 
lic is respectfully invited to attend. Serv- 
ices will commence at two and one-half 
oclock Pp. M.” 

This notice marked the beginning of St. 
Matthew’s Church, first Lutheran congre- 

gation in the city 


PENNSYLVANIA ‘0 use the English 


language  exclu- 


sively. Recently the church celebrated the 
105th anniversary of organization with a 
communion service. The Rev. W. R. Siegart 
is pastor. 

Curist CHurcH, Spangsville, the Rev. 
Hobart Tyson pastor, recently celebrated 


its 125th anniversary. Speaker was the 
Rev. Earl S. Erb, secretary of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. The congregation 
presented a gift to Spies Church, sister 
congregation in the parish, to help replace 
its building destroyed by fire. 

Sr. Paut’s CuurcH, Fleetwood, the Rev. 
Harold Sell pastor, at a recent congrega- 
tional meeting passed the following resolu- 
tion- by secret ballot: “That a piece of 
property be purchased, a church building 
fund be started, and that a new and sep- 
arate church be built within the limits of 
Fleetwood proper.” At present St. Paul’s 
worships in a building which it shares with 
the Reformed congregation. The first con- 
tribution to the building fund was a gift 
of $1,000. 

Hoty Spirit CuurcH, Reading, the Rev. 
Frank Radcliffe pastor, recently burned the 
last mortgage on a debt of $83,500 incurred 
24 years ago. A campaign, begun three 
years ago, cleared off the final $21,000. 
Plans are now being made for the beau- 
tification of the church and the improve- 
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LUTHERAN BIBLE 
IN CHICAGO 


INSTETUTE 


Spring Term of 10 weeks Begins March 17 


Why go to Bible School: Nothing more important than 
Bible training. “I believe knowledge of the Bible is 
more valuable than a college course without the Bible” 
says William Lyon Phelps, Professor at Yale Univer- 


sity. 
TUITION FREE 


Subjects offered without tuition cost. Books are not 
expensive and part-time employment will cover board 
and room. Radio opportunities open to students— 
develop talent through gospel broadcasts. Coeduca- 
tional. Classes day or evening. Ask about G. I. train- 
ing. 


Rev. Allen R. Blegen 
Dean 


Write Today for Course Subjects and Full Particulars 
Address — Dean Blegen 
19 South LaSalle Street 


Suite 1201 Chicago 3, Illinois 
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ment of the Sunday school facilities. 

Tue Rev. Luruer N. ScHAEFFER has taken 
up his work as pastor of the newly-formed 
Millcreek parish. This is the smaller part 
of the old Stouchsburg parish which was 
divided under Pastor Schaeffer’s leadership 
in compliance with a resolution of synod. 
The larger part of the parish will con- 
tinue under the old name and will retain 
the parsonage. The Millcreek parish has 
purchased a parsonage located in New- 
manstown. 

Tue Rev. Joun N. Rirrer has been in- 
stalled as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Reading. Before coming to St. Paul’s he 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


Only $35 to $50 
Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 


THE REv KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
1OEA. VED BY 
a ER 


curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
303! E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


€ ETINS 
WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


held pastorates at Woodbury-Wenonah, 
N. J., and Kratzerville. He also served as 


missionary to Argentina for two years. 

Catvary CHurcH, Laureldale, the Rev. 
Mark-K. Trexler pastor, recently dedicated 
a set of chimes as a memorial to Lieut. 
Robert E. Schwanger who was killed in 
action in Belgium. 


WORK ON THE PROPOSED S¢#. John's Church” 
Kutztown, Pa., is expected as soon as building 
conditions improve. This summer the congrega: 
tion will begin activity on the lot behind the 
church site. Improvements will include a social” 
hall, tennis court, volleyball court, outdoor fire) 

place, and parking space. To finance the build) 
ing program, 600 members are being asked ti! 
give three and a half cents a day. With inten 
est, this giving should total $120,000 in nf 
years. The congregation already has $35,40H 

The Rev./J. W. Bittner is pastor. { 
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CAMPUS H 


Dr. Fry to speak 

Graduating classes at two ULC colledfh 8 
will hear Dr. Franklin Clark Fry in Jun) 
The ULC president will preach the bay ~ 
calaureate sermon at Newberry, June 7 
and speak at the Carthage commencemes 
June 9. 


The Luther | 


Address to the graduating class at New- 
berry will be delivered by Dr. Robert M. 
Lester, secretary of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. 

Carthage College celebrated Founder’s 
Day, Jan. 10. Speakers included Dr. E. A. 
Piper, president of the Iowa Synod, and 
Dr. W. E. Kaitschuk, treasurer of Wart- 
burg Synod. Both are graduates of Car- 
thage. 


Around the world 

Whether they live in New York City or 
Shanghai, China, Gettysburg College 
alumni marked “Gettysburg Night Around 
the World,” Feb. 10. As part of the cele- 
bration special dinners were scheduled at 
6.30 Pp. m. across the United States. Alumni 
who could not reach other alumni were 
urged to plan dinners by themselves. 

Purpose of this was to spur the campaign 
to raise $500,000 for four new buildings on 
the campus. These include a chapel, a 
girls’ dormitory, a girls’ gymnasium, and 
an infirmary. 

The new chapel will be of colonial archi- 
tecture and will provide space for over 800 
seats. The new residence hall for women 
will consist of three floors and will house 
45 girls. The gymnasium will be of mod- 
ern colonial design and will contain a 


WANTED: Registered nurse for Camp Trex- 
ler, Lutheran boys’ camp at Southfields, N. Y. 
during July and August. Also a chef to cook 
for 160. Standard wages. Please address Martin 
A Heinecken, 7206 Boyer St., Philadelphia 19, 
a. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 


for 


Schulmerich 
Electronics 


United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
Chicage I} Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 Baltimore | 
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Foundry Church (Methodist) Washington, D. C. 


CARILLONI€ BELLS 


“now a vital part of the message 
of Foundry Church.” 


That is how the Rev. Mr. Harris of Foundry 
Church feels about this beautiful Schulmerich 
instrument. Here is what he wrote us: 


“We cannot speak too wee of the ‘Caril- 
lonic Bells’ which you installed. They seem to 
create an atmosphere of worship which far 
exceeds the confines of the sanctuary. As 
people listen in their homes, and as they walk 
along the streets, there is no question, from the 
comments that come, that the playing of the 
old Hymns awakens uplifting memories and 
leaves a spiritual deposit in the hearts of many. 
The ministry of the Bells, which are pure and 
clear in their tone, is now a vital part of the 
message of Foundry Church.” 

Hundreds of churches are using CARILLONIC 
BELLS to give their organ music new color, 
and to send a message of beauty from their 
towers. Your church, too, can acquire a lead- 
ing voice in the community through CARIL- 
LONIC BELLS. 


For particulars, address Dept. LU-21. 


INC. 


ELECTRONICS, 


CARILLONIC BELLS © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS ¢ SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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playing floor, 200 lockers, corrective exer- 
cise rooms, physical examination rooms, 
and office space. The infirmary will be of 
modern design and will have separate sec- 
tions for men and women patients. 


Mortgage burning 
A $20,000 note and five $1,000 bonds were 


burned at Thiel College on Founder’s Day, 
Feb, 6. The ceremony represented the re- 
moval of $25,000 from the red side of 
Thiel’s ledger. 

Speaker of the day was Dr. Sheldon S. 
Schweikert, pastor of St. Matthew’s 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 
Marion College 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 


The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 


One of the two preparatory departments 
in the ULCA 


For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, itl. New York 16,N.Y. 


Church, Erie, Pa. The money to retire the | 
indebtedness was raised during a two- 
month campaign conducted by mail. 


Buttrick at Susquehanna 

Energetic Dr. George A. Buttrick, pastor 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, spoke at Susque- 
hanna University, Feb. 14. His was the 
second in a series of three lectures on “The 
Foundations of a Christian Society.” 

First speaker on Jan. 20 was Dr. Carl 
Rasmussen, Gettysburg Seminary pro- 
fessor, who recently returned from a study 
of social, political, and religious conditions 
in the Scandinavian countries. Final ad- 
dress will be given by Bishop Fred Pierce 
Corson of Philadelphia, March 25. 

Purpose of the series, according to Pres- 
ident G. Morris Smith, is to stimulate con- 
structive thinking about the future. 


Wagner College 

Buying their textbooks for the spring 
semester at Wagner College are 140 new 
students, 40 of whom are studying und 
the college extension program. Welcoming 
them at an orientation rally, Feb. 13, w 
Henry Endress, ’38, associate secretary o! 
stewardship for the ULC. 

Accepted into membership of the nursin; 
chapter of the Wagner Alumni Associa- 
tion, Feb. 15, were 24 student nurses 
Diplomas will be granted them at regula: 
commencement exercises in June. Thi 
first class of the Wagner School of Nursin: 
numbering 41, was graduated last Novem. 
ber. 

New Yorkers may hear the Wagner 
cappella choir over station wnyc, Feb. 27 
at 11.30 a. m. The program will be part ¢ 
the American Musical Festival conduct 
annually by the New York City station. 

Beginning work this month at the Uni 
versity of Stockholm, Sweden, is Mis 
Nathalie F. Runyon, a Wagner sophomor: 
She was recently awarded a two-yea 
scholarship for study abroad. 


Conference at Capital University 
A galaxy of outstanding Lutheran stv 
dent leaders will express themselves « 


The Lutherw | \.. 


“Christ, Our Contemporary” at the Ohio 


» Valley Regional Conference of the Lu- 


theran Student Association of America, 
Feb. 28-March 2. To listen at the meeting 
at Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, will 
come students from 18 colleges in Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Ohio. 

Speakers will include Dr. Morris Wee, 
executive director of the NLC Student 
Service Commission; Dr. Ruth Wick, as- 
sistant to Dr. Wee; Dr. Charles Cressman, 
professor at Wittenberg College; the Rev. 
H. Osterman, American Lutheran pastor; 
Dr. Carl Reuss; and the Rev. Henry Yoder. 
Bringing reports to the group will be Lloyd 
Neve, LSAA president, and Betty Jane 
Halverson, who attended the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation which held its 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, the past 
summer. 


50 Overseas Parishes Receive 


Aid from West Penn Conference 
By Pavut Levi Foutk 


York—Fifty overseas parishes and four 
missionaries were supported by churches 
and individuals in the West Pennsylvania 
Conference of -the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod during 1946. 

Conference congregations and the mis- 
sionaries whom they provide for are as 

follows: St. James’ 

PENNSYLVANIA Church, _ Gettys- 
burg, the Rev. 

Louis T. Bowers, Liberia; St. Matthew’s 
Church, Hanover, the Rev. J. C. Peery, Jr., 
India; St. Matthew’s Church, York, Dr. 
Harry Heilman, Liberia; and St. Paul’s 
Church, York, Dr. Earl W. Reber, Liberia. 
ConcLupine on Feb. 12 is another course 


For those who WANT to 
follow the Christian Life 


Here is the way for everybody and 
everything, everywhere and in every 
circumstance, presented in a simple, 
prayerful manner. It leads on and up, 
slowly, firmly, into the knowledge of 
total Christian life. Here is real guid- 
ance toward a life with long-range 


meaning. $1 


Also by Dr. Jones, Abundant Living, $1 
Three Ways To Use THE WAY 


* It may be used as 
a book of daily de- 
votions, a page a day. 


At All Bookstores 


and groups. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


February 19, 1947 


* It may serve as a 
study book for classes 


* It may be read as any other 
book is read, for it is a step-by- 
step development. 


PRESS 
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in “Romance of Youth” conducted by the 
Rev. Paul Levi Foulk, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Hanover, as a part of the activities 
of the Hanover Recreational Association. 
Subjects discussed in the five-week course 
were “Let’s Get Acquainted,” “Romance 


in 1947,” “Friends and _ Friendships,” 
“Learning to Care,’ and “Rules for 
Dating.” 


Dr. CiareENcE C. STOUGHTON, executive 
director of the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment, spoke three times in the York area, 
Feb. 1-2. Congregations heard him in St. 
Paul’s Church, Spring Grove; Christ 
Church, York; and St. Paul’s Church, Han- 
over. : 

THE Rev. Ratpo C. Rosryson, pastor of 
the Spring Grove church, will receive a 
doctor of divinity degree at the Gettysburg 
College spring commencement. . . . This 
congregation gave $1,000 for Lutheran 


1890—Sixtieth Anniversary Fund—1950 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


SISTER LYDIA FISCHER, Principal 


The only Girls’ School 
in the United Lutheran Church 


conducted by the Deaconesses 
Pre-School through High School. 


High Scholastic Standard with Strong 


Spiritual Emphasis. 


This Anniversary Fund is for $500,000 to 
be used for Modern Buildings, Equip- 
ment and Endowments. 

Your gifts or your inquiries express- 
ing your interest in the perpetuation of 
this fine Christian School will be appre- 
ciated. Address Albert E. Koch, Execu- 
tive Director, 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 
3105 W. SCHOOL HOUSE LANE 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communlon Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 


E- mee Ha thi for Clergymen 
Bye arking years of service 
i 1837™¢5 the church and clergy 1947 


j; COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Str-et, New York 10, N.Y. 


World Action at Christmas. 

EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, Green- 
castle, the Rev. H. B. Burkholder pastor, 
dedicated an amplifying system in its 
tower Dec. 29. This congregation has 
raised its 1946 LWA quota and benevolent 
apportionment in full. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. David C. 
Burnite is new pastor of Bethlehem parish, 
Montoursville. He was formerly assistant 
pastor of Christ Church, York. ... One 
Sunday school room was damaged by a 
fire in Zion Church, York, recently. ... 
The Breezewood parish, composed of six. 
congregations, has been transferred to the 
Board of American Missions. 

A missionary rally was held by the York 
district Luther League in Union Church, 
York, Jan. 28... . An amplifying system 
has been installed in St. Paul’s Church, 
Hanover. It will be dedicated to the chil- 
dren of the church. 


DECEASED 


2 Catharine Dentzer 
Sister Catharine Dentzer, directing sister 
at the Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse 
Milwaukee, Wis., died Jan. 18. She was 
born in Mahanoy City, Pa. fF 
Sister Catharine entered the Milwaukee” 
Motherhouse in 1896. After preliminary 
training she took charge of the Home fox 
the Care of Epileptics, Rochester, Pa. In 
1899 she went to Neuendettelsau, Germany 
for special study. 
She was consecrated by the Rev. W. A 
Passavant, Jr., in 1899 and appointed train 
ing sister for the Milwaukee Motherhouse 
In 1911 she was inducted as directing sis 
ter. She has also served as a member Gq” 
the Institution of Protestant Deaconesse 
and of the board of managers of the Mil 
waukee Hospital. 
Surviving are three brothers, Elme: 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles O., Selinsgrove) \ 
Pa.; and Rufus A., Kirkwood, Mo.; and on h 
sister, Mrs. M. L. Stirewalt, Columbi¢ 


» 


- ficiating were Superintendent William G. 
Sodt, Superintendent Emeritus H. L. Frit- 
schel, and the Rev. George Vollmer. In- 
terment was in Graceland Cemetery, with 
Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, professor at Southern 
Seminary, officiating. 


George Franklin Snyder 

Former president of the Florida Synod, 
Dr. George Franklin Snyder, 79, died in a 
Tampa, Fla., hospital, Dec. 12. He was 
founder and former ‘pastor of St. Paul’s 

| Church in Tampa. 
Born at Port Royal, Pa., Dr. Snyder was 
‘graduated from Gettysburg College in 1891 
- and from Gettysburg Seminary in 1894. He 
was licensed to preach by the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod in 1893 and ordained 
/in 1894, Susquehanna University awarded 
him the doctor of divinity degree in 1922. 
Pastorates included Redeemer Church, 
' Williamsport, Pa., 1894-99; Lilly, Pa., 1899- 
1903; St. Paul’s Church, Altoona, Pa., 1903- 


26; and St. Paul’s Church, Tampa, 1926- 
39. He served as supply pastor at Memo- 
rial Church, St. Augustine, Fla., 1940-45. 

Dr. Snyder had been president of the 
Tampa Ministerial Association. In St. 
Augustine, he organized the Ministerial 
Alliance and served as president and as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Minnie 
S. Snyder, and two daughters, Miss Dor- 
othy S. Snyder and Mrs. A. R. Collins. 
Funeral services were held Dec. 16 with 
the Rev. Royall A. Yount, present pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, officiating. 


Evan W. Tonsing 

Funeral services for Evan W. Tonsing, 
52, Kansas correspondent for THE Lu- 
THERAN, who died in the Atchison Hospital, 
Jan. 23, were held in St. Mark’s Church, 
Atchison, Jan. 26. Dr. Thomas D. Rinde, 
dean of Western Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., 
officiated. He was assisted by Dr. A. J. 
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Beil, president of Kansas Synod, and the 
Rev. H. Vance Baird, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church. Burial was in Atchison. 

Mr. Tonsing was a son of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Paul Tonsing, and a grandson of John 
A. Martin, governor of Kansas 1884-88. 
He was graduated from Midland College in 
1917. During the first World War he served 
in the US Army Signal Corps. At the time 
of his death he owned a book store and 
printery in Atchison. 

An active layman of the Lutheran 
Church, Mr. Tonsing attended many con- 
ventions of Kansas Synod as a delegate 
from St. Mark’s congregation. For 10 years 
he was president of the synodical Brother- 
hood, was a lay member of the synodica 
executive committee for two years, ana 
had served as president and as secretary 
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of the synodical Luther League. At the 
time of his death he was serving a fourth 
term on the Board of Trustees of Midland 
College. 

In his own congregation he served on 
the church council, was Sunday school 


superintendent for 12 years, and interme 
diate department head for 10 years. H 
sang in the choir for 30 years and directe 
the musical organization for 11 years. 

In addition to his widow, Mrs. Bessie W 
Tonsing, he is survived by a daughter, Vir 
ginia, at home; his mother, Mrs. Paul Tom 
sing, Atchison; four brothers, Robert ¢ 
Wichita; the Rev. Ernest Tonsing, Topekz 
Paul, Jr., Mansfield, Texas; Luther, Le 
Angeles; and two sisters, Mrs. Paul Der 
ton, Oklahoma City, Okla., and Mrs. P. ! 
Mellenbruck, Lexington, Ky. 


Paul Waldschmidt 

The Rev. Paul Waldschmidt, 64, past 
of St. John’s Church, Sterling, Nebr., sins 
1938, died Dec. 26. He was born in Barme 
Germany, May 24, 1882. 

Educated at the theological school 
Breklum, Germany, he came to the Unit» 
States in 1910. He has served parishes 
Diller, Nebr.; Howell, Nebr.; Pender, Neb 


The Luther 


Hastings, Nebr.; 
Sterling, Nebr. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Martha 
Kraemer Waldschmidt; and four children, 
Mrs. Herman Dietz, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. 
Alfred Maze, Lincoln, Nebr.; Hugo Wald- 
schmidt, Ada, Okla.; and the Rev. Paul 
Waldschmidt, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Funeral service was held in Friedens 
Church, Lincoln, Nebr., Dec. 30. Officiating 
were the Rev. Herman Goede, president 


Wakeeney, Kan.; and 


of the Midwest Synod, and Pastor Wald- 
schmidt, son of the deceased. Interment 
was in Memorial Park, Fremont, Nebr. 


ULC CALENDAR 


MARCH 

3- 4. Stewardship Secretaries’ Conference, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

5- 6. ULC Synod Presidents, Columbus, Ohio. 
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AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


in CONCLUSION 


We LUTHERANS SEEM STUBBORN to 
some other Protestants, to put it mildly. 
We don’t want to be pulled into any 
kind of church union. We of the United 
Lutheran Church are eager to co-oper- 
ate with others in everything we can. 
But when these co-operative projects 
are used as bait to lure us toward 
church union, we balk violently. 

Lutherans of Japan—as reported this 
week by Chaplain Peery—are running 
true to form. They will co-operate with 
other Protestants if that’s possible. If 
the: price of co-operation is church 
union, they will stand alone. 

In Germany the situation is much the 
same. There during the Hitler period 
many Lutherans were allied with other 
Protestants to oppose National Social- 
ism. This alliance is continuing during 
the present difficult period. Lutheran 
leaders are agitating for a clear-cut 
united Lutheran church of Germany. 


ONE THING ABOUT LUTHERANS is that 
we have longer history than most of the 
other Protestants. We have had cen- 
turies of experience with church union. 
In Pennsylvania there are still 180 
“union churches’—where Lutherans 
and Reformed hold services in the same 
buildings, with joint management of 
most of their affairs. The plan never 
worked well, and after two centuries 
of experiment, is being abandoned. 

In Germany the Lutherans of the 
Prussian provinces were merged with 
the Reformed in the Prussian Union of 
1817. Now, in 1947, many of them are 
working hard to break up the arrange- 
ment. A union church is sure to prove 
weak eventually, unless it is founded 
on deep unity of belief. To disregard 
belief, and unite for practical advant- 
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ages, always does more harm than good 

There are Protestant churches which 
profess no distinctive belief. They could 
unite with anybody without loss ft 
themselves. It would be a fine thing i 
they would. In this experience the 
might discover the need of something 
greater than organizational efficiency. 


We Lurserans should not decide 
though, that church unity is foreve: 
hopeless. We don’t want to continus 
the deep doctrinal divisions as the 
were frozen in the 17th century, not i 
we can unite in true common faith. 

Just now in Europe theologians fro 
all camps (except Roman Catholic) a 
engaging in notable discussions of the? 
faith. A surge of fresh thinking, arisin 
from rediscovery of the basic ideas ¢ 
the Reformation, has been a. 

But many American Protesta 
couldn’t keep up with it. They dor 
know much about theology, and ca: 
less. “Let’s get together, save mone 
and outdo the Catholics... .” Tha 
about as far as they go. We Lutheras 
would-be stupid to abandon our ce 
turies of hard thinking about the 
Christian doctrines, our practices 
worship rooted in the truest traditio 
of Christian history, for the sake 
superficial union. 

Meanwhile, we stand ready to w 
with other Christians wherever we c# 
I have a feeling, after a good bit of « 
servation, that Lutherans are less « 
nominational-minded than most o 
Protestants. But we don’t like to ha 
people use our willingness to co-op 
ate as a lever to lift us into some SJ 
of church union we can’t appreciate) 
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rates. Call your LB repre- 
sentative today for de- 
tails on the various con- 
tracts designed especially 
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